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EDITORIAL 


A PLEBISCITE is undoubtedly valuable where a plain 
issue is at stake and where the populace is untrammelled 
by coercion, ignorance, prejudice or sentiment. In a 


recent circular, issued by the National Declaration Com- 
mittee, men and women over eighteen were invited to 
answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to five questions under the general 
heading: Peace or War? The questions are, we fear, 
rather of the ‘ Have-you-stopped-beating-your-wife?’ cate- 
gory. To choose between peace and war might seem to be 
a plain issue, and it might seem that the people of this 
country were free to consider the matter from an informed 
and unbiassed point of view. But a little reflection shows 
that here appearance is not consonant with truth in either 
instance, and the reflection is not inopportune in the 
Advent of the Prince of Peace. 

Viewing the matter abstractly, of course peace is prefer- 
able to war, just as happiness is preferable to sorrow, joy 
to suffering, health to sickness, and so on. But in the con- 
crete, with the modification of a hundred circumstances, 
the exact opposite may hold good. If the 1914 conditions 
prevailed again, for instance, we wonder what a plebiscite 
would reveal. The issue would then be a plain and con- 
crete one, it is true, but the vote of the people might well 
go for war, and even from very high motives. But, in any 
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case, the popular decision would be swayed by politicians, 
by newspapers, by sentiment, perhaps even by false shame, 
and above all many would be hampered by ignorance or 
disregard of the fundamental tenets of Christianity, 


Nevertheless, it might be argued, this effort of the 
National Declaration Committee is designed to secure 
international conditions of peace. ‘If the people of this 
country show that they are ready to pay the necessary price 
for peace, it will encourage all those in other countries 
who desire peace, and show that we are on their side.’ 
But are the people of this country willing to pay that 
price? Their answers to the five questions proposed will 
not be an answer to that question. Whether Great Britain 
remains a member of the League of Nations or not, whether 
there is an all-round reduction of armaments or not, 
whether there is an abolition of all national military and 
naval aircraft by international agreement or not, whether 
the manufacture and sale of armaments for private profit 
is prohibited by international agreement or not, as long 
as human nature remains the same and human standards 
alone are adhered to there will be no guarantee of peace. 
Selfishness, greed, and lust of power are rooted in fallen 
human nature and there will be no peace until the world 
is united under the banner of the Prince of Peace, until 
men have broken out of the narrow walls of materialism 
and accepted the Incarnation as the standard of human life 
and judgment. 


Even so it will be a peace that surpasses human under- 
standing for, in a Divine paradox, the Prince of Peace 
comes not to bring peace but the sword. Yet even in this 
warfare there is peace. It is, in sober truth, the only war 
that will end war; but it is a peace that is given only to 
men of goodwill. There’s the rub, for goodwill implies 
right reason, and right reason is informed with truth, and 
the Word Made Flesh is Truth. In short, international 
peace can be secured only when or to the extent that the 
nations are enlisted under the banner of Christ the King, 
Prince of Peace, only when and to the extent that all men 
measure life and the purpose of life by the measure of the 
mind of Christ Our Lord. Observance of the command- 
ment of Charity is the only guarantee of peace. If the 
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National Declaration Committee is anxious to know 
whether the country wants peace or war, let them take a 
plebiscite but let the one question be: Are you willing to 
accept the Incarnation in all its implications as the practi- 
cal norm of life? Thus will it be discovered, perhaps, 
whether the people of this country are ready to pay the 


necessary price for peace. 


We take this opportunity of wishing our readers a 
Happy Christmastide. We are happy to be able to promise 
them. another special number of BLACKFRIARS in January, 
this time treating of divers aspects of the correlation be- 
tween the Incarnation and human life. 


Eprror. 


TOTA PULCHRA 


HE that hath made thee; and hath made thee fair 

Doth worship thee, the work of His own hand. 

His wedding gift of stars bedecks thy hair. 

Beneath thy maiden feet, by His command 

She whom all sorrows worship Queen of Night 

Meek homage yieldeth thee. His glorious Sun 

Enwraps thee as a cape of gold. Its light 

Shows dim against thy blushes as they run 

Urged by thy maiden lowliness. He thus 

Adorneth thee as Queen, whose flesh sin free 

Gave Him His flesh. O God most courteous! 

How shall I quit thee of idolatry 

Who bowest in lowly rank with me, Thy brother. 

And worshippest thy handwork as Thy Mother. 
VincENT McNass, O.P. 
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THE LAYMAN AND SOCIETY 


Reflections on three Congresses 


IT is exactly thirty years ago that the first of the now 
famous Semaines Sociales de France was held in Lyons, 
Since then sessions—annual, except during the War— 
have been held of this perambulating Catholic University 
in all the regions of France: the twenty-sixth session was 
held this year in Nice (July 23 to 29). In 1933, at Lille, 
the theme treated was economic; last year, at Rheims, 
political; this year the official title of the subject was 
Social Order and Education. The title puzzled not a few, 
myself included: and it is only now that in retrospect I 
seem to grasp its full meaning. At Lille and Rheims the 
principles of economic and political science, as embodied 
in Catholic doctrine, had been admirably stated—prin- 
ciples, which have only to be applied, to end the economic 
and political anarchy of our age. But the anarchy con- 
tinues; the principles are not applied. Why? Because our 
age does not know them; because an education is needed. 
It is only through education that we can move towards an 
ordered Society: Par léducation vers Vordre social 
chrétien was in fact the title of the President’s inaugural 
address at Nice. 

‘Christianity has been tried two thousand years and has 
failed,’ say our neo-pagans. No, we retort, it has never 
failed, whenever it has been tried: the trouble is, that it 
has so rarely been tried. Individually, yes, it has been and 
is being tried: but socially? When non-Christians and 
anti-Christians twit us about the ‘ failure’ of our faith, it 
is its social ‘failure’ that they mean: that religion is an 
anodyne, is ‘ opium,’ for the individual, they are only too 
ready to grant. That sneer has produced in Russia the 
Anti-God Movement: almost necessarily, one might add. 
For the only Christianity known in Russia was either that 
of the official State Church, or else of sects of fantastic 
otherworldliness: neither professed to have anything 
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whatever to say regarding economic or political problems. 
Why should a Catholic pretend that this sort of Christi- 
anity did not fail socially? 


Catholicism alone does not place this world’s affairs, 
its needs, its problems, its possibilities, as outside its own 
scope. Catholicism looks xa@’ éAov, towards the whole; 
nothing so high or so low, so overwhelmingly important 
or so trivially little, but finds its appointed place in its 
system, its hierarchy of values. From God’s self-revelation 
there flows the whole body of Catholic doctrine, which 
includes man’s place in Creation, and his corporal as well 
as his spiritual, his individual as well as his social, activi- 
ties: wherever there is a morally right and a morally 
wrong way of doing things, the Church has the capacity, 
nay the duty, of guiding man. The Church provides all 
the lighthouses, all the buoys, necessary for safe naviga- 
tion: but she does not navigate the individual ships. Man 
is in the making here below; his making or marring is in 
his own hands. Christianity is not magic: it does not 
willy-nilly turn man into a pig or a saint, nor human 
society into a jungle or into a City of God. The necessary 
true doctrine is there: it is left to man to apply it or not. 


The doctrine has ever been taught by that part of the 
Church which is eminently the ecclesia docens. But has 
the rest of the Church been always as ready to apply that 
doctrine to its own family, professional or civic life? And 
if the reply is very much in the negative, is it not largely 
due to the fact that education in these vital matters has 
usually stopped short at the age of intellectual puberty? 
Religious instruction, said a speaker in Nice, has so long 
been deemed to be instruction given to children, that it 
is hardly surprising to find that religion is nowadays 
widely looked upon as childish. Education, however, is 
not merely instruction; it is an ‘ up-bringing ’—so ran the 
first of the concluding resolutions passed in Nice—which 
‘brings’ man above himself, up to God Himself; it is not 
restricted to childhood or adolescence, but must be pur- 
sued to the end of one’s life, of course with appropriate 
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changes in its character and methods. The core of the 
problem was reached in Mgr. Bruno de Solages’ paper on 
The Selection of an Elite, in which he discussed the 
method we have adopted from the Chinese—the com. 
petitive examination. Selection, as the Rector of the 
Catholic University of Toulouse observed at the outset, 
is a biological, not a human term; the stud-farmer 
selects his animals for breeding purposes; the human 
being is not selected for a profession, he elects a vocation. 
And so he pleaded for a snapping of the artificial link 
between access to culture and access to a liberal profession. 
What is true culture? To know one’s place in the Universe 
and to give a purpose to one’s life, answered Mgr. Solages. 
And this culture should be accessible to all—not only to 
an élite, but to the broad masses of humanity. It did not 
mean taking the peasant from his plough, nor the weaver 
from his loom: true culture was nearer to sanctity than 
to genius—for religion, though not the whole of culture, 
was at the heart of all true culture. 

The bane of education hitherto has been, not only that 
it was restricted to one of man’s ages, to childhood and 
adolescence, instead of to man’s whole life, but also to one 
class of human society, instead of to the whole of 
society. Consequently, said M. Bayart, of the Catholic 
University of Lille, the whole end of education has 
been frustrated: the spiritual is no longer being 
temporalized, and the temporal no longer spiritualized. 
A small office suffices for an architect to build 
the house, scores of workmen and contractors, a whole 
builder’s yard, is needed. That builder’s yard is the 
temporal: it is there that the whole body of the faithful 
must work to build the City of God. Or rather, one should 
say that all men, that are in the world, are actually work- 
ing there: and the problem is just this, how the Christian 
minority, even if fully alive to its task, can succeed in 
building the Heavenly Jerusalem, when the majority of 
the builders merely pull down what they attempt to con- 
struct or else build something quite different, following 
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the designs, not of God, but of Mammon or any other 
such false god. 


The first need obviously is that the faithful possess that 
general culture demanded by Mgr. de Solages, and be 
filled with the spirit of an intense love of God, and of their 
fellow-men on account of God. But it is not sufficient that 
the leaven be first-rate: it must be mixed with the dough 
if it is to be effective. Hence the Resolution which stressed 
the need of the lay-apostolate, ‘amounting to a veritable 
spiritual mobilization’: the co-operation in the Church’s 
apostolic ministry of the laity who are required to leaven 
their milieu and thereby gradually to transmute the 
realm of the contingent and probable into the glorious 
certainty of a Communion of Saints and of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


This co-ordination of action and thought, of individual 
and society, lies at the bottom of what under the inspira- 
tion of our Holy Father is now known as Catholic Action. 
It is being increasingly realized that the very future of 
the Church depends on this ‘spiritual mobilization’ of 
the laity; and with that realization comes a deepening, 
which recognizes that the layman’s part is not merely to 
be an assistant of the priest in the religious and 
ecclesiastical sphere. That is needed; and in that ministry 
the layman shares in the apostolate of the hierarchy. But 
just for this reason, he cannot go beyond the strictly 
spiritual, beyond works of mercy, beyond ‘Catholic 
Action’ in the strict and limited meaning of the word: 
for as he shares in the official apostolate of the Church, 
he is necessarily and completely subject to the particular 
as well as to the general direction of the hierarchy. But that 
réle by no means exhausts the possibilities of lay action. 
In the realm of the contingent, the temporal, the concrete, 
the Church cannot assume a particular direction; she can- 
not make herself responsible for the manner in which 
the individual Catholic applies the general directions 
binding upon all the faithful. Inversely, in such activities 
the layman cannot compromise the Church, but only him- 
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self: the liberty of man’s free-will is scrupulously respec. 
ted; while on the other hand, the Church’s liberty js 
safeguarded, inasmuch as she refuses to be identified with 
the theories and practices of individuals. Everywhere 
‘Catholic Action’ is being meticulously distinguished 
from ‘ Political Action’ and ‘Social Action.’ 


But this distinction should be an encouragement, rather 
than a discouragement, for the Catholic layman to plunge 
into this ‘ Social Action ’—on his own initiative, his own 
responsibility and for his own fulfilment. In his family, 
his profession and his country every man, qua man, has 
a part to play: being a Catholic, he must infuse a Catholic 
meaning and attitude to it; being a leaven, he must per. 
meate his family, his profession and his country, as far 
as he can, with that ferment, which will tend to polarize, 
so to say, the whole mass God-ward and order it in Justice 
and Charity. 


These ideas may seem in the air: in France they have 
taken bodily form, as in the Ad Lucem Movement of Lille, 
which held a Conference at Nice during the days preced- 
ing the Semaine Sociale. Let me explain that the Ad 
Lucem Movement takes special interest in over-sea 
countries: it is inter-racial, and at its basis lies the idea 
that no single race and no civilization are complete in 
themselves, but need others in order to complement them- 
selves. It is a movement of young intellectuals, who feel 
the urge to leave their home and country, to merge them- 
selves as laymen in Asiatic or African societies, to be 
Greek with the Greeks and barbarian with the barbarians, 
if haply they may thus become a Catholic leaven, des 
tined to transmute—and thus save—pagan societies and 
cultures, ere these fall a prey to the disruptive forces of 
irreligion and materialism, with which our neo-pagal 
Western world is assailing them. 

Need one insist on the difficulties of such a vocation? 
To be a good Catholic in one’s family, one’s professional 
and one’s public life is already difficult enough: yet it is the 
minimum required of us all, by fulfilling which we al 
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all contribute our own mite towards the building of the 
City of God. But there exists nowadays certainly also 
another and equally true vocation of laymen, who feel 
called to do more than this minimum; to consecrate them- 
selves entirely, that is, to this very special kind of lay- 
apostolate by social action in the spirit of the three counsels 
of chastity, poverty and obedience. The great difficulty (and 
novelty!) of this call is that it is not at all a call to the 
‘religious life,’ in the technical sense of that word. The 
layman in question ardently desires to remain a layman: 
indeed his whole apostolate depends on the fact that he 
is a layman, plainly and fully, and not a monk nor mem- 
ber of a religious congregation or even pious association. 
That is fundamental: their spirit is not that of the 
lady who has not been able to enter a Carmel and who 
now accepts the world regretfully as a second-best. They 
are laymen, fully and joyously, because they know it is 
their true vocation: it is in the world that they feel called 
to conquer the world for Christ. But their sense of that 
vocation is so strong and so urgent, that they also feel they 
must give to it their whole being—that, being about the 
King’s business, they have no right to found a family of 
their own or attend to their personal advancement. 


Neither ‘Religious’ nor ‘Catholic Actionists’ in the 
accepted meaning—between ‘ Two Towers,’ as Ida Couden- 
hove called it in her book Von den Zwei Tiirmen—how is 
this Laicate,’ as it comes to be called, going to organize 
itself? The problem brought together a good number of 
persons interested in it at a Conference, held near St. 
Gallen in Switzerland from August 25th to 27th, A society 
of women social workers of Lyons; Ad Lucem of Lille; the 
Union of SS. Peter and Paul of Paris; the Foyer St. Justin 
of Fribourg (Switzerland); the Compagnons de St. Frangois 
of France; the Christ-Kénigs Gesellschaft of Bavaria; the 
Samariter Schwestern of Baden; the Marienschwestern of 





*A portmanteau word derived from lay-apostolate? The 
French say Laicat, the Germans Laikatus. 
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the Rhineland—were among those officially represented 
at the Conference. The friendly discussions revealed both 
the unity of purpose underlying all these movements, and 
the sharp differences distinguishing them along national 
characteristics: the gregarious habits of the German mind 
with its love of discipline on the one hand; Vesprit 
frondeur of French mentality with its horror of 
regimentation on the other. Besides, there was on 
all sides a groping about, as still in the dark: if one 
thing is clear, it is that we are still at the very beginning 
of things in these movements for a Laicate. Yet is it not 
significant that spontaneously in so many countries, sucha 
movement should have sprung up— each one quite inde. 
pendent of the others? St. Benedict’s cenobitic monas. 
ticism was a great innovation in his own day; no less that 
of the Friars, who in their age abandoned the monastic 
enclosure; and of the Jesuits, who in addition relinquished 
even the choir-office. If to-day the Church—and the 
world—need the ‘ Laicate,’ who is there to say nay to it on 
the score of its novelty? 

A layman was defined at St. Gallen as a person who 
normally works in the temporal realm: hence the Laicate 
was distinguished as ‘temporal action’ from ‘Catholic 
Action.’ What distinguishes it from a religious congrega- 
tion is the absence of any obligatory promises, let alone 
vows. How then can there be any organized association of 
such lay-people? Ad Lucem perhaps leads the way in this: 
its wholly consecrated members make a solemn declaration 
in writing, that they purpose to live as if they were under 
the three vows—a purpose which they daily renew at their 
Holy Communion, but which of course in no way binds 
them under sin. The Ladies of Lyons (their society is 
nameless) have lived their common life on these lines these 
fifteen years already: many go out into institutions and 
activities of their own, but their Community-House 
remains their permanent home, where they will find that 
moral comfort and material backing, which their families 
would normally provide for the average layman (of 
woman), who has no call to this Laicate. 
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The Germans seem to have seen no way out but to 
imitate more or less the life of a ‘Congregation’: though 
Fr. Kaiser retuses to his Samariter Schwestern a chapel of 
their own or any other spiritual advantage which would 
set them apart trom the peasants and workers amongst 
whom they live. To help the layfolk, says he, they must 
have no special privileges denied to other lay-people: and 
so they trudge every morning a couple of miles to their 
daily Mass in the Parish Church. Perhaps the weakest 
spot still in all these noble essays is the somewhat 
ambiguous position of the priest in them. What has the 
priest to do in such a lay attair? He certainly must not be 
in charge of it, if it is to be a real laymen’s affair: he 
certainly must not be shut out from it, if the laity is 
really Catholic. ‘The original impetus certainly has always 
come from the laity concerned: but the priest has naturally 
had their spiritual direction. The general idea is clear and 
obvious enough: it is its application which seems still 
capable of improvement. The crucial point seems to me 
the fact, that when, for instance, the Society of Jesus was 
founded, it was Jesuits who founded it and that when 
other members were subsequently added, it was Jesuits 
who trained them to become Jesuits. In the same way, the 
Laicate, it seems to me, needs as a terminus a quo laymen 
banding themselves together in a society, subsequent 
members of which will be trained to and by the common 
lite they will lead with the original, senior, members. To 
leave that training—not qua Catholics, but qua laymen— 
to priests seems as incongruous as if the training of future 
Dominicans were entrusted to Benedictines or Jesuits. As 
I see it, some lay-people, exercising their sundry avocations 
in the world, but realizing their special call, would come 
together in a common life of the Counsels; among them 
there should be a priest, who however should not be their 
‘chaplain,’ but a secular priest earning his living else- 
where: the whole forming a ‘chummery,’ a common 
enough feature of life in the Colonies. What however 
would be uncommon about these cells of the Laicate, 
would be their supernatural purpose and life. If God wills 
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it, the necessary founder-members will surely be found 
and find each other. 

A great chimaera, all this? At times one feels tempted 
to say so and give up the struggle against the difficulties 
which arise on every side. And yet.... 

Perhaps the most solid ground for belief in this Laicate 
is its ascetic side: the fact that it may be called upon to 
elaborate a new type of sanctity, such as would be racy of 
the modern soil from which it would spring. Starting with 
the natural virtues and the duties of one’s station in life, 
it would not flee the world, but would want to connect it 
with, and offer it up to, God—not only one’s sufferings, 
but also ‘ the music that charms, the perfume that delights, 
the dishes that please,’ as St. John of the Cross says in his 
Ascent of Mt. Carmel (Ch. 23). The layman alone is 
capable to import the practice of silence and recollection 
into this fevered world; to show how one may have 
comfort without luxury and pleasures without amuse- 
ments; how one’s profession may be the proper instrument 
of one’s sanctification; and how the commonweal of City, 
State and Humanity subserves the glory of God in a City 
of God to be. 

Social Action! Man, after all, is a social being; he is not 
a discarnate spirit either: therefore the goal that beckons 
to us is not the individual ecstacy of solus cum Solo, but 
a New Heaven and a New Earth, a New Jerusalem, a Holy 
City having the glory of God and, therefore also, the true 
honour and glory of all the nations in it. We, who have 
heard the call of the Laicate, have heard the words of 
promise: ‘ Blessed are they that may enter in by the gates 
into the City ’ (Apos. 22. 14 ) and with St. John we respond: 
‘Amen, Come, Lord Jesus.’ 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS. 


‘ 





THE ECONOMICS OF SANCTITY 


IN our present state of spiritual emergency must some form 
of economic reconstruction precede spiritual revival? 
This issue is dividing Catholic opinion. On the one hand 
Mr. Eric Gill writes: ‘Instead of doing anything about 
economics the moralists fulminate against the unborn 
child . . . . As someone said: “ The drains are smelling 
—let’s have a day of intercession! ’* And again:* ‘ The 
clergy are barking up the wrong tree when from the altar 
steps they talk about sin to people who have been deprived 
of the possibility of living according to common natural 
morals. ‘Then Father Drinkwater:’ ‘The economic 
problem fills the whole sky, nothing, nothing, nothing, 
can be done until that problem has been dealt with.’ 

On the other hand, M. Maritain supports Péguy, 
and holds that if the social revolution is to come at all 
it must also be moral. He would go even further: ‘ One 
is condemned to a work primarily destructive, if one 
wished to change the face of the earth without first chang- 
ing one’s own heart, and this no man can do by himself. 
It may well be that if an almighty love really changed our 
hearts, the external task would already be half accom- 
plished.’ * 

In supporting the latter opinion, I submit, therefore, 
that it is just as bad an error to over-emphasize the 
importance of economics as to under-rate it. Prevailing 
conditions of life can help or hinder, as both the moralist 
and psychiatrist never tire of reminding us—but how far? 
Who is to say, for example, in exactly what circumstances 
the keeping of the difficult commandment becomes heroic 
virtue? Birth prevention may be the result of bad housing, 
unemployment and slave-labour, but to what extent? Was 
ita highly industrialized nation or a Catholic peasantry 





‘Money and Morals, p. 28. 

* Ibid, p. 46. 

* Ibid, p. 46. 

“Du Régime Temporel et de la liberté. 
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that first fell a victim to the doctrines of Malthusianism) 
And in England is birth prevention the vice of the 
poor or the comfortable middle classes? Would &, 
Thomas have applied his famous dictum—magis es 
pascendus fame moriens quam docendus—to a miner 
and his family of four living on thirty-seven shillings a 
week? Granting that the Servile State is with us, has not 
the Church previously encountered similar conditions and 
instead of directly and actively denouncing slavery ulti. 
mately triumphed by insisting positively on prayer and 
the spiritual life? 

I am far from saying that urgent re-adjustment of the 
world economic structure is unnecessary, or that the un- 
controlled machine is not a menace, but I do strongly 
maintain that reconstruction should begin in the realm 
of the Spirit and not primarily of economics or politic. 
Spiritual life is the very antithesis of modern mechaniza- 
tion; it seeks development from within rather than from 
without, aspiring to perfection in a life of charity with God 
and conforming in all things to the will and good-pleasure 
of God. When human desire is, in this way, thrown for- 
ward into eternity, our attitude towards life is changed, 
poverty is blessed, humility exalted, meekness rewarded, 
the machine useful but unimportant. Only in the Spirit 
can men find power to be still. 

The same truth can be expressed in another way by 
saying that the chief obstacle to the re-making of England 
is the apathy of Catholics. We are children of the age, 
craving its comforts and distractions—the radio, cinema, 
motor-car, daily paper, telephone, central heating and 9 
on. And why not? There is no reason, you will say, why 
we should not use these things. That is not my point; but 
rather that we have lost our power to surrender them. 
Secondary benefits of life are assuming an undue and 
even dominating importance. There can be only one way 
of restoring the power of voluntary renunciation and 
detachment and that is through the spiritual life. This 
fundamental truth must be recognized and accepted, 
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especially by the growing school of doctrinaire lay-apostles. 
Right-thinking will help us, but alone it is impotent, 
giving us direction without inclination or power. Pioneer 
movements, such as the Land Associations and the 
Distributists, will never succeed (if they are to remain 
voluntary) merely as sound economic theories; they must 
be welcomed as spiritual opportunities. The spirit alone 
can drive men from the world into the desert of the 
Kingdom. 

The acceptance of the principle above outlined, viz., 
that world recovery must be heralded by spiritual revival, 
alters the direction of our apostolic efforts. Optimists tell 
us that the Church in this country is making headway; 
and when asked for reasons will immediately begin to 
assess the spiritual in terms of the material. We are given 
the annual number of converts, the increase in church 
and school buildings over a period, say, of twenty years; 
we are told of packed city churches. The same tendency 
may be noticed in certain schools where the spiritual level 
is measured by the number of communions each week or 
year. In the parishes a preacher’s worth is estimated by 
the congregation he commands. And the preacher, him- 
self, when addressing ten millions by radio, is often over- 
awed by the importance of the occasion, 

Now against this materialistic view we know quite well 
that the gifts of God are in His own keeping, and that 
spiritual benefit is not commensurate with the material 
means at our disposal. The great lessons of life are given 
to a few; the flame of truth is passed on to the individual 
and not to the crowd. God does not follow in the wake of 
the Empire builder. ‘When they sought to make Him 
king He fled to the mountains Himself alone.’ Nor does 
He especially bless modern methods. 

To estimate the state of the Church in this country we 
must therefore, examine the depth of our spiritual life 
tather than its extent; what we are than the many things 


we do; and as a safe guide we might consider our attitude 
towards prayer. 
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Experienced priests up and down the country confirm 
my own view that many Catholics are practically ceasing 
to pray. Whatever be the cause of this, whether it be 
ignorance, for which (pace Mr. Gill) those who turn the 
Catholic pulpit into a chair of economics are partly res. 
ponsible, it is difficult to say; but the fact is indisputable. 
Note, for instance, the gradual decline of the Rosary as a 
personal devotion, especially in the south. Or on Men's 
Communion Sunday remark how few of them» use prayer- 
books, or show a spirit of recollection after com- 
munion, or stay behind to make any thanksgiving. The 
same observation applies to children. At a recent retreat, 
out of twenty-four lads from representative Catholic 
families, two brought prayer-books with them, and only 
four had one at all. This attitude towards the prayer-book 
is more significant than many people realize. To the old 
generation of Catholic the prayer-book was not merely a 
collection of prayers but a book of favourite and repeated 
prayers which revealed through constant use greater and 
greater depth of meaning; it was a familiar avenue of 
approach to God—a simple and safe way to contemplation. 

This shallowness of our spiritual life is also shown by 
our neglect of asceticism and mortification. On the one 
hand we are reminded that the faithful have neither the 
physical strength nor stamina of former days, whilst on 
the other we are witnessing the formation and growth of 
Youth Movements which are vital in everything save the 
spiritual. We have adopted, so to say, the material of 
asceticism without its motive. We slim and diet like 
heroes but cannot fast; vigils ruin our health but never 
night-clubs and dancing; we abstain joyously, even vain- 
gloriously, by doctor’s orders but demur on Fridays. It is 
eloquent of present-day Catholicism that whilst our 
timorous Victorian grandmother was able and willing t0 
fast, her grand-daughter who smokes, drives a car (sports 
model), runs a hundred yards in eleven seconds, plays 
three vigorous sets of tennis before dinner and occasion- 


ally swims the Channel, blenches at the idea! She is pre 
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d to be martyred for any cause except religion. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the modern 
generation is frivolous or irreligious; it is merely 
untrained. Religion has become a sacramental formalism 
divorced from the ascetic life; just the sum-total of things 
to be done if we are to avoid the divine wrath, and not 
the joyful following of a beloved Friend. We have lost the 
sensus Christi, the love-motif which alone can inspire the 
spirit of adventure. Who is to blame? Are we not too 
busy doing many things—‘ getting results ’—and neglect- 
ing the better part? —The method of Christ is to hide the 
leaven in three measures of meal, former une élite, as our 
French brethren have always insisted, and this in spite of 
any prevailing conditions whatsoever, The first need of 
our times is contemplation. 

As shrewd an observer as Mr. Hilaire Belloc can say, 
referring to the conversion of England: ‘ Humanly speak- 
ing it is impossible. I do not say impossible in a thousand 
years, after I know not what transformations and catas- 
trophes, when our civilization shall have broken down, as 
every civilization does in its turn, and when men shall 
have been taught by chastisement. But humanly speaking, 
it is impossible.’ * When Mr. Belloc can write like that surely 
it is time for prayer and not economics. And in that lies 
our hope. Let those alone despair who imagine that the 
conversion of England and of the world is impossible be- 
cause their vision is limited by a human horizon. 

‘I beseech thee,’ saith Abraham, pleading for Sodom, 
‘be not angry, Lord, if I speak yet once more: What if 
ten just men be found there?’ And He said: ‘I will not 
destroy it for the sake of the ten.’ Abraham failed, and so 
may we, but the incident does, at any rate, give us some 
idea of the Divine condition for world recovery at a time 
when humanly speaking the future is dark and desolate 
and the days of the prophets are gone. 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 





* Essays, of a Catholic, p. 89. 
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ENLISTING REVOLUTION 
Il 


IN short, what we want is Catholic Revolution—a 
revolution transcending the revolt of petty anarchists but 
not ashamed of harnessing their energy and harmonizing 
their discordant outcry, Anyone acquainted with condi- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. will agree with me that with one 
fundamental obstruction removed no state could be 
easier and worthier of adoption. That is why we have 
spoken with some eagerness on the ‘unsponsored 
Bolshevism ’ detached from administrative protection, and 
scandalized by the Capitalist-Communist symbiosis 
favoured by Stalin and Litvinoff. That one obstruction, 
I need hardly add, is the purely political value placed on 
the human economy. Nevertheless the transition from the 
political to the Metapolitic required for entente with 
Catholicism is not impossible. Long before the publication 
of M. Berdyaev’s works in England, contact with 
Bolshevism had convinced us of the subjectively religious 
nature of Russian Revolution—of the mock-metapolitic 
set before the Russian people, and the possibility of its 
substitution by Catholicism. 


Are we warned by Austria? Less than a year ago we 
heard an Austrian Catholic declare that the prosperity of 
his country depended on an entente between moderate 
Radicalism and Catholicism in the temporal order, and 
co-operation in the national economy. For the Linz pro- 
gramme of the Socialists has much in common with the 
encyclicals of Pope Pius; both advocate a discreet State 
interference with unprincipled capitalism, both condemn 
huge profits. And Pfliegler, a left-wing Catholic, in con- 
demning the incontinent greed and anarchical competition 
of modern Capitalism, in deploring the class war that these 
have made inevitable, does no more than endorse the 
Pastoral Letter of the Austrian Hierarchy. In Austria, a5 
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elsewhere, Catholic Radicals have demanded by what 
mysterious nexus (other than an emotion on the part of 
the pocket-conscious) a rational reorganization of produc- 
tion need be associated with Atheism. When I see seven 
bakers delivering bread in the same street, wasting their 
time, in the attempt to sell goods that nobody wants (all 
because seven firms are competing in a market which 
could be supplied by one), when I see miners’ children 
frozen and starving because Europe has too much coal, or 
cotton-workers going unclad because they have produced 
too much cotton, must I descry Satan in an attempt at 
saner organization of production, or juster distribution? 
And when my socialist friends are a little bitter to see 
that the first people to starve amidst overproduction are 
the very people that produced the surplus, does Leviathan 
rear its head? . 

With a view, too, to rapprochement (with Radicalism 
of a sympathetic type in Austria) St. Augustine is quoted 
to remind us that the Church is not exclusively bound up 
with conservatism. 


‘The Heavenly City, in its wanderings on earth, summons 
its citizens from among all... . being itself indifferent to 
whatever differences there may be in the customs, laws, and 
institutions by which earthly peace is sought after or preserved, 
not rescinding or destroying any of them, but rather keeping 
and following after them as different means adopted by different 
races for obtaining the one common end of earthly peace, pro- 
vided only they are no obstacle to the religion by which ,men 
are taught the worship of the one supreme and true God.’ 


Of one thing we are very sure, if Catholic Action were 
to bear the character of Reaction, it were doomed from 
the beginning, and that we know it is not. It is the 
Catholic Chyrch alone to-day which stands for a construc- 
tive system of order without futile retrospection and with- 
out wild dreams of the impracticable. Even as she is the 
only bond of unity between East and West, between past 
and present, so she only can re-unite and identify the 





* Civ, Dei, xix, 17. 
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opposing energy of Revolution and Reaction. For as al] 
energy is the dynamism of reality, so she, the supreme 
reality on earth, has the transcendent power of attracting 
all other energy, carrying it with her, directing revolution 
into creative and constructive channels, 

And what is the moral of ali this? Simply that if we 
would (as we must) be forever broadcasting constructive 
Catholic philosophy as the cure for the moral crisis of to- 
day, be forever pleading the Catholic social system as the 
cure for our economic sickness, we can accomplish nothing 
without the word, more the idea, Revolution. 

*s * * * * # 


“Some remedy must be found, and found quickly, 
pleaded the urgency of Leo XIII, ‘for the misery and 
wretchedness pressing so heavily and unjustly on the 
Working-classes.’ Do we not notice a similar urgency, the 
same radical tone throughout the trenchant analyses which 
Pope Pius has made of our troubled times. We quote 


(without fear of great reiteration). 
On the despotic dominion of Capital 


(a) ‘ This state of things was quite satisfactory to the wealthy 
who looked upon it as the consequence of inevitable and natural 
economic laws, and who therefore were content to abandon to 
charity alone the full care of relieving the unfortunate: as 
though it were the task of charity to make amends for the 
open violation of Justice.’ 


(b) ‘ Capital was long able to appropriate to itself excessive 
advantages ; it claimed the products and all the profits, and left 
to the labourer the barest minimum necessary to repair his 
strength and to insure the continuation of his class, For by an 
inexorable economic law, it was held, all accumulation of riches 
must fall to the share of the wealthy, while the working man 
must remain perpetually in indigence or reduced to the mini 
mum needed for existence.’ 


On the economic anarchy favoured by Capitalism. 
(a) The survival of the ‘ fittest.’ 


‘This accumulation of power, the characteristic note of 
the modern economic order, is a natural result of limitless free 
competition which permits the survival of those only who are 
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strongest, which often means those who fight most relentlessly, 
who pay least heed to the dictates of conscience.’ 


(b) Its moral consequences: 


‘With the leaders of business abandoning the true path, 
it is not surprising that in every country multitudes of working 
men too sank in the same morass; all the more so because very 
many employers treated their workmen as mere tools, without 
any concern for the welfare of their souls, indeed, without the 
slightest thought of higher interests. The mind shudders if we 
consider the frightful perils to which the morals of workers (of 
boys and young men particularly), and the virtue of girls and 
women are exposed in modern factories; if we recall how the 
present economic regime and above all the disgraceful housing 
conditions prove obstacles to the family tie and family life.’ 


Here is the true urgency and the insight that the others 
lack—Catholicism, no less than that. A correspondence to 
no single exigency, age, nation, class, but to humanity 
itself; established on the appeal to perennial needs, whose 
care is no abstraction, whose type—the family. In this 
alone (had Lamennais perceived it) and in this corporate 
manifestation, can man attain all that it is his nature to 
attain. 


J. F. T. Prince. 
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CAJETAN 


GIACOMO TOMMASO DEL VIO named Caietanus 
from his birthplace, Gaieta, died in the autumn of 1534. 
He had been a Cardinal for the last seventeen years, had 
been chosen as the Dominican Master General when he 
was only thirty-nine, and had been employed as Papal 
legate in Hungary and at the Imperial Diet. His influence 
upon church policy had been exercised through four 
pontificates; he had been the councillor of Julius II, the 
intimate of Leo X, had helped to achieve the election of 
Adrian VI and had been the minister of Clement VII in 
the last years of his reign. Much of his public life had been 
marked by the conventional felicity of that of a high 
curial official in Medicean Rome; a Neapolitan by birth, 
barely noble and quite without inherited influence he 
would seem to have been first marked for preferment by 
the favour of Duke Ludovico Sforza; he had come to the 
Roman court as a familiar of the Caraffa, had owed his 
Cardinalate to the almost personal friendship of Leo X 
and then slowly earning the confidence of Charles V he 
had gained the sometimes hesitant support of the 
Imperialist grouping in the sacred college. 

Throughout he had possessed that recognition as a 
genius so valuable to a Renaissance statesman, for he had 
shared in precisely those qualities that the men of the 
Renaissance valued; a subtle sense of words, a fluent 
scholarship, distinction as a diplomatist due to a careful 
recognition of the realities of each situation, and a plastic 
memory, that favourite prodigy of the 16th century. But 
he had other talents more rare among his contemporaries, 
less appreciated. He was a great metaphysician, and it is 
as a metaphysician that he retains significance in European 
thought, or more precisely as a metaphysician who was by 
nature articulate, by tradition a Dominican, by training 
and perhaps by temperament a Renaissance scholar. For 
it was the combination of these qualities, aided by the 
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prestige of his great offices, that best explains his influence 
on sixteenth century studies; an influence which helped to 
make possible the dominance of an integral Thomism in 
the Tridentine movement. 

Such dominance seemed an unlikely sequel to fifteenth 
century speculation. It is true that by the close of that 
century Thomism was regaining an almost official position 
in the Church, but Thomism has never been in greater 
danger than during its official triumphs, and where it was 
accepted as an hypothesis nominalism remained as a mood. 
A study of the text books most in vogue during the two 
generations preceding the reform would suggest as the 
most common form of ecclesiastical teaching an eclectic 
philosophy Thomist by attribution, realist by tendency 
and fundamentally incoherent. The sharp antitheses of 
the fourteenth century had lost their meaning, it was an 
age of tendencies rather than of schools, and tendencies 
fuse as schools disintegrate. Only the revival of metaphysical 
study could restore reality to the worn scholastic con- 
troversies, for in a period when logical technique was 
perfect, nearly all such controversy had been by origin the 
inevitable sequel of conflicting systems of metaphysics. 

That such a revival took place is to a great extent the 
work of Cajetan. Through a life of continued action he 
wrote unceasingly, commentaries on the Summa, on Greek 
philosophy, on the scriptures and over thirty treatises. In 
his own lifetime he would seem in turn to have been most 
famous as a dialectician, as a theologian and as an exegete. 
But the gifts which seem most characteristic of him as a 
commentator are those natural to a metaphysician come 
articulate, a sense of the real, an admirable aridity, a free- 
dom from the phrase-making and the imagination-clouded 
thought of so many of his colleagues; an almost architec- 
tural interest in the bare structure of the Summa came to 
save the integrity of the Thomist system in that genera- 
tion of spatialized concepts and of warm emotions. For it 
emphasized that that system exactly in so far as it was a 
system was the rigid corollary of a metaphysical principle 
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rather than a loose galaxy of conclusions linked by the 
authority of a single name. 

This fresh emphasis on an intrinsic coherence in 
Thomism influenced all scholastic politics. Through it 
Cajetan clarified the opposition to the new Averroists in 
north Italy and helped to break the alliance between his 
own order and the Franciscan Scotists. That alliance 
formed at Paris through a common opposition to the 
Nominales and effective in many northern universities had 
been always dangerous and often fatal. The great Scotist 
revival in the next century owed much to Cajetan. 

His influence on other systems has been often as 
efficacious, seldom so indirect. His elaboration of the 
theory of analogy gave a fresh orientation to the study of 
knowledge as knowledge; if terminism vanished as a 
tendency in the sixteenth century it was because it was no 
longer relevant in a dispute. And almost ironically it was 
his neo-platonic emphasis on the chasm between created 
and uncreated being which helped to shatter the four- 
teenth century traditions of a scholasticized mysticism and 
led by implication to the conflict between the mystics and 
the universities in Spain. His influence is still more 
apparent in means of expression than in ways of thought. 
There is a wide divergence in method between Cajetan 
and such contemporary Dominicans as Conrad Kollin and 
John a Romberch, protagonists of the older learning, 
scholastics with the fresh exuberance of a late scholasticism, 
the redundant epithet, the warm antipathy, the slow 
dialectic convolution. They still retain the spontaneity of 
medieval prose marked by a sense of phrase rather than a 
sense of words, that power of vignette which made 
Capreolus the Froissart of the schoolmen. But his styles 
are characterized by a Renaissance heritage, the distinction 
between prose as an instrument and as an art; such of his 
letters as survive are elaborately classical and even the 
Latin and the technique of his commentaries are paralleled 
perhaps suggested by those of Valla upon Sallust, there is 
the same almost self-conscious neglect of elegance, a gratl- 
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marian’s analysis, the search for the significance of the 
word before that of the sentence. Yet inevitably his prose 
reflects as well as illustrates that of the Summa, for it has 
the same object, the bare and clear expression of the 
thought of St. Thomas even if it is differentiated by the 
artificiality of self-fettered effort. Its calculated austerity 
had little in common with such popular theological trac- 
tates of the time as The Philosophic Pearl, The Cannine 
Nuptials and The Threefold Wedding. In style Cajetan 
was to popularize, perhaps to found, a tradition which was 
long dominant and never vanquished. 

On scholastic method his influence was again almost 
decisive. The medieval custom by which a commentary 
upon St. Thomas remained in plan a commentary upon 
the Sentences of Lombard had enabled the Thomist lec- 
turer to keep his course parallel to that of his opponents 
but, giving scope to almost continuous digressions, it had 
facilitated that tendency to mistake a generalization for a 
universal which is the nemesis of Realism. And when 
once the architecture of the Summa had been ignored 
Thomism could be reduced to a convenient facade. It is 
characteristic that Cajetan should adopt the newer method 
of commenting directly on the text and publish his own 
studies as monographs rather than insert them as coroll- 
aries, and in this again he established a convention and left 
it recognized. For when he died his prestige whether per- 
sonal or official had already overcome the first opposition 
to his novelties, and the dominance of his school at Sala- 
manca, its establishment at Alcala had assured their per- 
petuance. In the centuries that have followed even 
scholastics who have wandered from his line of thought 
have attempted to write in the style that he had moulded 
and with the method he had chosen, and it seems fitting 
during this centenary to restate an influence on Catholic 
speculation which has been often ignored and always 
present. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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IS it He or is it she that most holds the eye, establishing 
a rhythm of the mind that moves between them? She 
moves after this night of bearing with the unbroken grace 
of girlhood. Unprostrate by what to the women of the 
world is heaviest labour she makes the little adjustments 
to smooth the harshness of the improvised cradle. Light. 
ness she has, but she has decision also; for to no young 
mother has the talent of ministry come so readily as to her. 
It was for this she was made. 

A bed from the clean fodder of domestic beasts receives 
the child. She is delighted to know now her baby is so 
wholly hers. The flesh she has dexterously cradled in the 
manger was formed in her under the shadowing of God 
the Holy Spirit by that same soul which in little vague 
movements now tentatively becomes expert in the hands. 
If she by the obvious movements of her ministry first 
takes the attention, it is herself, her very ministrations, that 
direct it further downward to the child. She is intent upon 
Him. He also upon her. The eyes which have not yet 
learned the little exercise of seeing give back in mirrors 
the movements of the mother. Palpably He is her son. 
By the living character of the features already marked in 
Him He is child of the house of David as is she. 

This is her hour of possession. Prophecies crowding 
upon this moment, futurity weighing from it in its main 
sway keep the doors of the stable where Mary has given 
birth to her God. If they cannot invade the privacy of 
this hour who shall? Virgo Deipara, Godbearing virgin, 
she has made Him hers. He too, the Word made flesh, 
has confirmed the infrangible privacy of her possession. If 
she is happy now that her baby is born of her intimacy, 
flesh of her flesh, He also is happy, divine child, in a 
human parenthood. 

Mary possesses her God: not as in the heavying months 
she possessed Him, herself a living ciborium: there is 
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separation now, that possession may be explicit, And there 
is recognition. She sees that what He has taken from her 
was truly hers, hers the more wonderfully now that it is 
truly His. In the infant body of her child she sees her 
own privilege published: published to her own eyes first 
of all. But her hour is shortened to minutes. Already the 
shepherds are coming to adore Him. 

Unnoticed until now that the hurry of the anticipated 
world trembles in the mind, the silence of the stable is 
like gold. This is the golden silence our proverb remem- 
bers, luminous and genuine: a moment to be current in 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, in silences of con- 
templation that bear its image and superscription. Here 
is the mint house of the City of God; and Joseph, whom 
the centuries honoured by silence, we know to be its 
guardian. 

They come, The living portals of prophets and futurity 
bear inwards upon Mary and her child. Before the shep- 
herds the ages bend to them. 


Content to underlie the little learnings of a human 
babyhood He gives them no gesture but His helplessness 
that throws them the more upon her. And she, who is 
nothing without Him, is become the monstrance of His 
divinity. 


BERNARD KELLY. 





THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 


José Maria Salaverria, the well-known publicist, writing 
some months back in the monarchist daily A.B.C., bitterly 
lamented the lack of tolerance and compromise which 
characterized Spain’s political life. The reason, he stated, 
was to be sought in the age-old problem . . . . what must 
Spain do to keep up with the march of ‘ progress’? .... 
a problem that has perplexed the greatest minds of the 
Peninsula and yet remains unsolved. Two solutions have 
been offered, one the europeizacién of Joaquin Costa, a 
renunciation of the past, a purging of all traditional ele. 
ments, the double lock on the tomb of the Cid; the other 
the traditionalism of men like Ramiro de Maeztu whose 
desire was for a regeneration of his country on the old lines. 
Here in a nutshell is the tragedy of modern Spain, the 
struggle of opposites. The modernists have wished the 
complete elimination of traditional elements as incom- 
patible with ‘progress,’ the traditionalists have viewed 
innovations with mistrust and have desired to maintain 
the old Spain without any concession. Other nations, con- 
fronted with the same problem, reached a solution through 
a process of transition, but Spain maintains partisan 
intransigeance to an extent unknown elsewhere, rendering 
political life a question of all or nothing, a violent oscilla- 
tion of the pendulum from extreme to extreme. Political 
fanaticism of the Right or the Left is equally at fault and 
breeds nothing but continual alarm, violent polemic, and 
fruitless struggle. That ‘sweet reasonableness’ which is 
the essence of democracy is completely lacking. Even the 
personal appeal of Alcala Zamora, President of the 
Republic, in a speech at Valladolid some weeks before the 
revolt, in which he pleaded for an abatement of political 
passions and for the sinking of individual differences, went 
unheard, and his statement that Spain’s future would be 
decided in the ballot box was unconsciously ironic, for only 
a few weeks later his country was to be the scene of a 
bloody holocaust difficult to parallel even in the most 
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turbulent times of her history. Bullet not ballot was to 
decide the issue. 

Writing in the April number of BLacKFriars the present 
writer gave a brief account of the proletariat forces in 
Spain, stressing in particular the revolutionary temper of 
the working classes and their leaders. The conclusions to 
be drawn from even that summary analysis have proved 
only too correct, as last October’s tragic happenings showed. 
Readers in this country have already been provided with 
a full and detailed account of the revolt by the secular 
press, but some comment on its causes seems called for in 
view of the complexity of the position and the many side 
issues. 

Since last November, the Republic has been ruled by 
several Centre governments relying on Right support, Gil 
Robles as yet being unwilling to shoulder the responsibility 
of office. Lerroux, the veteran Radical leader and one of 
the few remaining republicanos histdricos, held the 
premiership four times and Martinez Barrio and Samper 
once each. Naturally enough Gil Robles as piper called 
the tune and much previous legislation was rescinded or 
nullified. The disgruntled Socialists, erstwhile democrats, 
daily grew more revolutionary, and united front arrange- 
ments with Communists and Anarcho-Syndicalists pro- 
ceeded rapidly. The Republican Left, mostly leaders 
without parties, (Azafia, Maura, Marcelino Domingo) 
formulated plans for the fusion of all their supporters into 
one united Left group. Masonic pressure brought to bear 
on Martinez Barrio secured the resignation of his govern- 
ment after a great deal of lobbying and intrigue ostensibly 
on the plea of excessive Catholic dictation by Gil Robles’ 
party, the C.E.D.A. (Confederacién espanola derechas 
auténomas). However, personal animosities prevented any 
effective alliance, and up to the present the proposed party 
is nothing but a pious hope. Overtures to the Socialists 
for collaboration in a new Pact of San Sebastian were 
equally unsuccessful, the Marxists happy in their new 
proletariat alliance being able to scoff at such proposals. 
Their press in the meantime waged a virulent campaign 
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against the régime, declaring that not even the worst days 
of the monarchy could equal the present period. Elaborate 
military organization of the Marxist militias proceeded 
unchecked as did the smuggling of arms, especially off the 
Galician and Basque coasts where separatism has strong 
roots and probably considered any weakening of the central 
authority to be to its own advantage. In September as a 
result of a ministerial decree prohibiting the political 
enrolment of minors a great gathering of the Marxist forces 
(50,000 strong according to the most conservative estimate) 
was held by night in the Sports Stadium outside Madrid. 
That same month at Ciudad Lineal on the outskirts of the 
capital a complete chemical laboratory for the manufacture 
of explosives was discovered. Morén, a Socialist deputy, 
was in command. The Casa del Pueblo (Socialist head- 
quarters) became the central arms deposit and it has since 
been discevered that many socialist deputies were allow. 
ing their private houses to be used for similar purposes. 
The Turquesa, a specially chartered vessel, was detained 
off the Asturian coast and a full complement of arms and 
ammunitions discovered. Samper’s pusillanimous minority 
government would not or could not check the blatantly 
aggressive preparations for the ‘ day.’ As a wit declared.... 
‘ All Spain but the Minister of the Interior knows what is 
brewing.’ Eventually the government became alarmed and 
late in September a statement was issued that proof was 
to hand that the extremists possessed all types of weapons, 
including machine guns, rifles, tear gas, grenades, revolvers 
and flame-throwers: in short the plotters were equipped 
on an army basis. Throughout the month the Marxist 
press kept up a constant barrage of inflammatory pro- 
paganda urging the workers to prepare. Finally came the 
grim warning . . . . ‘We must conquer or be conquered.’ 
On the same day that El Socialista issued this statement 
Largo Caballero (the Spanish Lenin, according to his own 
press) was telling a foreign journalist that there was n0 
alternative for Labour but revolt. 

Regionalist difficulties did not facilitate Samper’s task. 
With the advent of the republic in 1931 Catalonia saw its 
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long years of struggle for independence partially crowned 
with success by the concession of a wide measure of Home 
Rule (autonomia) permitting the establishment of a parlia- 
ment and administration with control over Finance, 
Education, Police, etc. The Catalan language, instrument 
of a great literature with a centuries old tradition, so ruth- 
lessly persecuted by the dictatorship, now gained equal 
footing with Castilian throughout the Generalitat. Slowly 
but surely the traspaso de servicios (decentralization) was 
taking place and future relations between Madrid and 
Barcelona promised to be most cordial. Then the Catalan 
Cortes passed a land law intended, so its authors declared, 
to alleviate acute agricultural distress, actually to win the 
political support of the rabassaire or small-farmer class. 
The system of land tenure proposed clashed with the 
collectivist principles of the constitution and the law was 
denounced to the central government by Cambé, the very 
able and astute leader of the Catalan Lliga or Right, 
anxious to make party capital out of the issue. Samper had 
no alternative but to protest against the law’s promulga- 
tion. The Tribunal of Guarantees, Spain’s supreme court 
of appeal, confirmed his decision. The stage was now set 
for a bitter struggle. Catalonia, zealous of her newly-won 
liberties, was prepared to resist to the last, by force if needs 
be. Hotheads in Barcelona seriously discussed the practica- 
bility of invading Spain across the Ebro. Republican 
flags were hauled down from public buildings and re- 
placed by the starred banners of Catalonia free and inde- 
pendent. The Catalan Esquerra (Left) walked out of the 
Cortes in protest, accompanied by the Basque Nationalists. 
(A strange alliance for political purposes of two parties, 
religiously poles apart!) Danger threatened the régime, 
for the Left sided with the truculent Catalans, the Irish of 
Spain, and the Right urged strong repressive measures. 
Overnight the Monarchists became the staunchest of con- 
stitutionalists and their journal A.B.C. (strangely enough 
the most popular daily in republican Spain) resurrected the 
old cry of Hermanos o Extranjeros (Brothers or Strangers). 
Happily, summer forced the suspension of the Cortes for the 
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vacation and tempers cooled somewhat during the next 
few months, till finally a face-saving compromise was 
adopted, the law being promulgated but its wordi 
altered. This incident showed how touchy both sides were 
and the infinite tact required to preserve amicable rela. 
tions between both capitals. The solidarity vf the 
separatists was shown during a conflict of the central 
government with the Basques over the control of local 
taxation. Talk of an armed rising was rife and Catalonia 
was prepared to support the Basque Provinces to the full. 
Hundreds of councillors and mayors were deposed or im- 
prisoned. Once more federalism and centralism were con- 
tending—the old quarrel of the periphery against the 
centre. 

Before the Cortes reopened in October Gil Robles ina 
vigorous speech at Covadonga criticized the government's 
handling of the three major issues—Basque and Cata. 
lan unrest and extremist revolutionary preparations. 
The Catholic leader deplored the lack of initiative shown 
by the government and its weakness in the face of a serious 
threat to national unity. Such criticism meant only one 
thing, withdrawal of Right support from Samper. On 
October the ist, the Cortes reopened. Robles in a brief 
speech demanded portfolios for his party in any govern- 
ment that might be formed. Samper at once resigned and 
consultations with the President began immediately. The 
possibility of Right participation in the government 
infuriated the Left which declared the republic lost if 
placed in the hands of the Catholics, and at once began a 
campaign to prevent such an eventuality. Savage attacks 
were made on the President when it became known that 
he was not unwilling to sanction the formation of 4 
coalition government with Right representation. Martinez 
Barrio threatened such a combination with civil war and 
the scaffold. On October the grd, Lerroux announced his 
list of ministers to the press. Three portfolios, those of 
Justice, Labour and Agriculture, were held by the C.£.D.A. 
Within a few hours a revolutionary general strike was 
declared in all Spain and life in the capital was at a stand: 
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still. Fighting broke out in Asturias. At Barcelona the 
workers came out in support of their Socialist comrades in 
Madrid, the Catalan government viewing the situation 
with complacency. La Humanitat, the organ of Companys, 
the Catalan President, attacked Alcal4 Zamora as a traitor 
to Catalonia and the Republic. That evening from the 
balcony of the Generalitat Palace Companys proclaimed 
the Estat Catala dintre de la Republica federal espanyola, 
not, as the English and foreign Press generally stated, an 
independent republic. Within ten hours the revolt was 
crushed, thanks to the loyalty of a Catalan soldier, General 
Batet, and Companys was a prisoner. How far he himself 
was responsible for the precipitate and foolhardy pro- 
clamation has yet to be decided, but there are grounds 
for believing that he acted as unwilling agent for the 
separatists of his own party, in particular Dr. Dencas and 
Miguel Badia. Most of the Left Wing Republicans were 
in Barcelona at the time awaiting the proclamation of the 
Federal Republic. The plan was to declare Azafia Presi- 
dent, and Prieto, the Socialist leader, Prime Minister. 
Azafia was captured, but Prieto succeeded in making his 
escape and is at present in Paris with many other refugees. 
In Madrid the government had little difficulty in control- 
ling what proved to be but very feeble attempts to storm 
public buildings and within a day order was re-established. 
The contribution of the Catholic and Monarchist press to 
the maintenance of public morals deserves mention. With- 
out the publication of these two morning and four evening 
newspapers the campaign of insidious rumour might have 
been far more effective. Only the employment of non- 
union labour enabled these journals to appear. 

The northern mining district of Asturias, where the 
Civil Guards were overwhelmed by the rebels, was the 
scene of the greatest resistance, and only resolute military 
action under General Lopez Ochoa, backed by a cruiser 
and several aeroplanes, finally succeeded in quelling the 
outbreak, but not before a terrible toll of life had been 
taken. For over a fortnight the district was in complete 
control of the miners and onlv now are details filtering 
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through of the terrible atrocities perpetrated, and not only 
on the one side be it stated in justice, for the African 
troops employed did not adopt kid-glove methods with the 
desperate miners. The credulity of the latter and their 
child-like faith in communist utopias can be gauged by the 
details of the activities during their fortnight of rule. Local 
soviets were established controlled by specially selected 
committees, money was abolished and paper tokens sub. 
stituted. Needless to say the abolition of money did not 
prevent wholesale looting (despite strict orders to the con- 
trary by the leaders) the biggest haul being the 14,000,000 
pesetas (£350,000) stolen from the Banco de Espaijia at 
Oviedo, which city is now reduced to a heap of smoulder- 
ing ruins as the result of the bombing and dynamiting it 
suffered. The University Library was completely des. 
troyed and the famous Camara Santa of the Cathedral 
partially damaged, many priceless relics and works of art 
lost for ever. Authentic details of the atrocities committed 
indicate that many religious lost their lives, including 
several priests, seminarians and Christian brothers. 
Teodomiro Menéndez, a member of the U.G.T. executive 
and Largo Caballero’s right-hand man, was the organizer 
of the revolt in this province, aided by a local socialist 
Ramon Pefia. 

It is yet too early to prophecy with any certainty the 
outcome of the revolt, but one immediate effect apart from 
the natural popularity of the ministry among the middle 
and upper classes, has been to kill Catalan Home Rule. 
The commutation of twenty-one out of the twenty-three 
death penalties pronounced by the courts has had a favour- 
able effect on public opinion at large, though the cabinet 
itself was not unanimous, the Right being against clemency 
in some cases. However, since it was known that the 
President, following the tradition of Salmeron in 1873, 
would refuse to sign any death sentences, the Right gave 
way. In the Cortes a full vote of confidence in the govern 
ment was passed, Lerroux announcing a policy of ‘ retribu- 
tion without cruelty,’ which in the circumstances is wise. 
For the moment there is no danger of any recurrence of 
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trouble; for the opposition is completely out of action, its 
leaders fled or imprisoned, its funds gone to swell the 
coffers of arms manufacturers (the sum of £1,000,000 has 
been mentioned in this connection), its organizations 
destroyed. At the moment of writing a censorship is im- 
posed on press reports of speeches in the Cortes, a pre- 
cautionary measure which is keeping the Socialists from 
attending. It may be stated in passing that rumour in 
Madrid has it that Professor Julian Besteiro, an opponent 
of the revolutionary tactic and a prominent Socialist is 
thinking of retiring from political life. The fact is 
significant. 

To the outsider it may seem strange that the first 
majority government Spain has had since last November 
should meet with armed opposition from its ‘ democratic’ 
opponents. Defeat at the polls was the reason for the 
revolt. Democracy, whilst providing Left and Socialist 
majorities, was an excellent instrument, but once it failed 
to do that it had to be jettisoned. In its place God alone 
knows what was to be .. . . a federal republic, a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, the rule of Bakounist Anarchy, a 
republic of soviets? 

It is only natural that the defeated parties should seek 
help from Catalonia, the bulwark of the Republic. For 
not only was there a ‘national’ cleavage between Cata- 
lonia and the rest of Spain but also a political cleavage. 
Whereas Spain swung Right last November, Catalonia 
under the Esquerra had remained Left, despite partial 
gains by the Lliga. The Esquerra never lost control of 
Barcelona and was able to exercise control of the whole 
of the Generalitat. 

An act of folly has lost the statute of autonomy, for now 
the central government has taken over once mo:¢ many of 
the powers granted to Catalonia and it is well known that 
the C.E.D.A. seeks in the near future to revise the statute 
if not to abolish it completely. Many Catalans are now 
regretting the death of El Avi (Grandpa) as Francisco 
Macid, the first president of the Generalitat, was familiarly 
termed; a much abler man than Companys, and one who 
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would not have allowed himself to be forced into jeopard. 
ising his country’s future by a group of misguided 
separatists within his own party. The difficulties which 
confronted Madrid and Barcelona arose from two radically 
different policies, the Generalitat having become synoni- 
mous with Left Wing Republicanism. To the Spanish 
Left it meant the last hope of winning back the republic. 
And that last hope failed dismally. The danger spot of the 
Peninsula for a few brief hours shifted from Andalusia 
where the predominant Anarcho-Syndicalism gave but 
feeble support to the revolt. 

The future of Spain at present lies in the hands of 
moderate or conservative parties, and is largely dependent 
on the permanency of the alliance between Lerroux and 
Robles who are separated by wide ideological differences 
but who may agree for the moment to eschew controversial 
policies for the good of Spain. Undoubtedly the govern. 
ment has begun well by tempering justice with mercy, 


and if it continues to show to its political foes that toler- 
ance which was denied to itself, a period of peace and 
stability may lie ahead, but that of course depends entirely 
on the two leaders. Certainly only a prolonged freedom 
from political and social upheavals can supply the 
opportunity so badly needed for undertaking the real 
‘reforms’ the country so urgently requires. 


Ramon SILVA. 





ST. RAYMUND AND THE DECRETALS 


THE present year marks two notable anniversaries 
associated with events which had wide-spread importance, 
though very different results within the area of Law. The 
one was the publication of the famous Decretals of Gregory 
IX in 1234, a compilation of ecclesiastical law brought 
together by a Dominican friar, St. Raymund of Penafort, 
in the direction of centralization in Church government, 
which took its rise from the great Hildebrand, steadily but 
surely moved forward through the reigns of successive 
popes, and finally almost came to rest with Pope Gregory 
IX. Then there is that other most tragic event, three 
hundred years later, in 1534, the passing of the Act of 
Supremacy, whereby the death blow was struck at Canon 
Law, as far as England is concerned, and any lively in- 
fluence that it might still have exerted on our own legal 
institutions was stifled at its source, though in shadowy 
forms it lingered on.’ But in the following year even the 
study of Canon Law was crushed out, when Cromwell as 
Henry VIII's vicegerent visited the Universities and issued 
injunctions to the effect that lectures on the Decretals and 
the conferring of degrees in Canon Law should be 
abolished. The sequel was a notable depression also in the 

study of civil law in this country.” . 


All but the prejudiced sectarian have come to acknow- 
ledge the Papacy as a wonderful piece of machinery and 
organization, not only within the sphere of religion and 
political prestige, but as a centre of law and government. 
That the Papacy and its headship of the Church was with- 





* Even to-day we have the interesting survival among many 
others of the dual matters of Probate and Divorce pertaining to 
the same division of the High Court of Justice. cf. Richard 
O’Sullivan, Canon Law in Medieval England. 


* Holdsworth, Hist. of English Law, vol. IV, p. 228, vol. I, 


Pp. 592. 
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out hesitation acknowledged and always presupposed, may 
even be proved by reference to such as the Pseudo-Isidore 
or Burchard, whose viewpoint, we may say, was rather 
episcopal than papal. Not infrequently though it has been 
assumed that the False Decretals of the ninth century were 
the instrument whereby papal power was consolidated and 
the centralization of ecclesiastical government partially 
achieved. Whilst however admitting a certain previous 
legal uniformity, one may with some historical reason 
suggest that the real effective movement towards consolida- 
tion was inaugurated much later under the reform of 
Pope Gregory VII, brought to perfection particularly under 
Alexander III, Innocent III, Honorius III, and definitely 
established and made articulate in the Decretals of 
Gregory IX, 

The endeavour of the Pseudo-Isidore was to defend the 
episcopal power against the intrusions of the laity, and this 
he could only do by establishing a link of authority be. 
tween the episcopate and the Pope at the apex of the 
hierarchy. He considered therefore the foundation of 
episcopal independence to be the supremacy of the Pope.’ 
This explanation alone will give the underlying reason 
for the systematic and ingenious forgeries, which remained 
long undetected, in the Pseudo-Isidorian group of docu- 
ments. Again, Burchard, Bishop of Worms in the eleventh 
century, who was by no means an eager promoter of the 
Pope’s cause, was obliged to cite papal decretals on account 
of their acknowledged weight. The steady progress how- 
ever towards central control, which appeared as an accom- 
plished fact in the thirteenth century, was conducted under 
the headship of the popes, and it was quickly realized that 
if the movement was to rest on a solid basis, a coherent 
legal system must be constructed of genuine laws not 
entirely new, but in the main emanating from an authority 
which could not be challenged.‘ 





* P. Fournier, Hist. des Collections Canoniques, vol. I, p. 133: 
* The English Church and the Papacy, by Z. N. Brooke, p. 32 
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To picture any one of the popes as sitting down and 
visualizing central government in the same focus and 
amplitude as we view it now would be an unhistorical 
distortion. Legal centralization is indeed a logical out- 
come of the doctrine of the primacy, but the legal bonds 
drawn between the head and members of the visible 
Church are consequent on a multiplicity of acts on the 
part of the legislature. Such disciplinary utterances con- 
signed to writing, afterwards to be known as Decretals, 
were provoked by circumstances or called forth at the 
instance of petitioners. The very universality of the 
Church, and its gradual expansion to remote and segregated 
territories, made it incumbent on the Supreme Pontiffs to 
take measures which would ensure these places being 
under his supervision and control. Only by the exercise 
of a power coming from the centre could laxity and abuses 
of one kind and another here be swept aside. From the 
prevailing evils of the times, ‘ nothing but the long arm 
of Rome could save them.’* Distant papal control but 
rarely exercised and only in extreme cases was found in- 
sufficient, and the assembled bishops of the province were 
scarcely capable of coping effectively with the many 
difficult situations. Gradually a monarchical leadership 
began to replace the almost feudal headship of the Church, 
but as Professor Smith remarks, ‘it was a living growth 
from below, not a mechanical structure superimposed from 
above’ (p. 45). In fact the practice of recourse to the Pope 
by ecclesiastics which began in England during the reign 
of Stephen, whether by way of appeal or with a view to 
decisive and authoritative answers to consultations, 
tended in no small degree to shift the centre of gravity 
towards Rome. ‘The ideal of the golden age of the 
canonists was to make a working reality of the kingdom of 
God upon earth; to express the laws of that kingdom in a 
coherent, all-embracing code, and to enforce that code 





* Church and State in the Middle Ages, by A. L. Smith, Lec- 


ture I, p, 39. 
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upon the still half-heathen kingdoms of the world.’* The 
accomplishment of this lofty ideal was entrusted to Ray. 
mund of Penafort by Gregory IX, under whose auspices 
and express command the first coherent statute book of 
Canon Law was compiled and promulgated. 

St. Raymund was born about the year 1175 at Barce. 
lona, and from the first seems to have shown extraordinary 
brilliance. Early in his career he was professor of philo. 
sophy in his native town and, we are informed, made no 
charge for the frequenting of his lectures. About the year 
1210 he left Spain for Bologna to complete his studies in 
law, after which he graduated in both Roman and Canon 
Law and was thus enabled to occupy the chair of law at 
the University of Bologna. Here again he gave his ser- 
vices gratuitously as a professor, with the result that the 
city government found it expedient to raise a subsidy out 
of which they could offer him and other doctors a yearly 
salary.’ Either at Barcelona or here at Bologna, where he 
was regarded as a most distinguished professor, he pub- 
lished a treatise on ecclesiastical legislation. Having 
occupied the chair of law in Bologna for three years, he 
returned to Spain, where shortly after his arrival at Barce- 
lona he was nominated by the Bishop as a canon of his 
chapter. He had already made the acquaintance of many 
of the Dominican Friars whilst still at Bologna, and had 
especially been attracted by the preaching of the prior, 
Blessed Reginald. When passing through Viterbo he had 
met St. Dominic himself. Accordingly in 1222 he received 
the Dominican habit at the recently-founded convent at 
Barcelona. Here with St. Peter Nolasco, in 1223, he be- 
came co-founder of the Order of Mercedarians for the 





* A. L. Smith, op. cit. p. 51. 

* During the early days of the University the doctors of Bolog- 
na depended for their livelihood on the fees of their students, 
who as we learn from Odofred, ‘ volunt scire, sed nolunt sol 
vere.’ (in Dig. Vet. (Lyons 1559) T. II. f. 102, quoted in Cam 
bridge Medieval History, vol. VI.) This may perhaps explain 
St. Raymund’s position. 
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redemption of captives and contributed considerable 
assistance in adapting some of the Dominican constitutions 
to the needs of the new Order. 

During the years 1223 to 1228 St. Raymund was 
occupied in active ministry and apostolic work, and at this 
period he wrote his Summa casuum under the obedience 
given to him by the Provincial of Spain, Suero Gomez. 
On account of the great increase of the study of Canon and 
Civil law, penitentials or manuals for the use of confessors 
multiplied and were perfected; St. Raymund’s Summa 
was one of these and exercised a wide influence. 

In 1239 Cardinal John of Abbeville, Bishop of Sabina, 
was sent on a legation to Barcelona, to re-establish ecclesias- 
tical discipline, to encounter the Moors, and particularly 
to settle the cause of nullity instituted against the mar- 
riage contracted between King James I of Aragon and 
Eleanor of Castile. The case was a very delicate one, 
owing to the many political issues which were at stake. 
The document in which the parties declared themselves 
under oath to be willing to abide by the decision of the 
Papal Legate, received the signature of Raymund below 
that of the Archbishop of Tarragona and the Prior of Barce- 
lona. It is more than probable, therefore, that Raymund 
took an authoritative part in the discussions, and directed 
the final issue, which was to declare the marriage null and 
void, Further, the son born of the marriage, Don Alphonso, 
was declared legitimate and the heir to the throne of his 
father. 

On his return to Rome, the Cardinal Legate wished 
Raymund to accompany him and to remain in his suite 
as his private chaplain and adviser. But he was unable to 
prevail over the humility of the Saint. The reigning 
Pontiff evidently was soon informed by the Cardinal of his 
remarkable ability,* since he was shortly to receive pontifi- 
cal letters summoning him immediately to Rome. When 





*Touron asserts that John of Abbeville in rendering an 
account to His Holiness of the success of the legation, delivered 
on the same occasion a eulogy of St. Raymund, 
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St. Raymund left for Rome is difficult to determine with 
precision, but the probable date is 1230 or 1231. At once 
Gregory IX appointed him his chaplain (now known as 
consultor or auditor, whose advice is sought in solving 
important and difficult cases that come before the Roman 
Chancery), nominated him Grand Penitentiary and chose 
him as his personal confessor. The Pope was not slow in 
recognizing that the reputation he had gained for sanctity, 
as well as skill and prudence in juridical matters, was well 
founded; wherefore, he decided to employ Raymund in 
the work he had in mind, of re-arranging and codifying the 
canons of the Church. In 1230 Gregory IX ordered St. 
Raymund to form a new canonical compilation which was 
to replace all former collections. 

In order to eliminate the many legal obscurities which 
were constantly arising, and to put an end to useless 
litigation, a canonical statute book was an urgent necessity. 
The motives behind this epoch-making undertaking are 
clearly set forth, though perhaps in somewhat stilted Latin, 
by the Pope himself in the Bull of promulgation Rex 
pacificus. Some however have presumed to repudiate the 
reasons stated by the Pope, and have asserted without proof 
that the Pope was moved by the desire to expand and 
emphasize the papal authority over the Universal Church.’ 
This is an unworthy view, and one which forgets that 
‘principles precede practice, and practice precedes 
theory.’*® In the thirteenth century the papacy was 
already at the zenith of its power, and we should there- 
fore expect that its influence would be made articulate in 
its legislation, particularly when the common law now 
systematized and presented in a coherent form, is for the 





* By German writers the movement is described as ‘ hierar- 
chische Tendenzen.’ The theory is founded, and seems first to 
have been propounded by Schulte, Geschite der Quellen und 
Literatur des canonischen Rechts, and transcribed by Friedberg 
in his Prologue to his critical edition of the Decretals of Gregory 
IX. The true scope of the collection is made clear in the Bull 
Rex pacificus which cannot be ignored. 


1° W. E. Collins, The Study of Ecclesiastical History, p. 133. 
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most part composed of fragmentary repetitions of special 
rulings given by successive pontiffs under the stress of 

ticular circumstances. In point of fact, the decretals in 
the Gregorian code though radiating from the centre, as 
is natural in a properly organized society, are not by any 
means exclusively of a centralizing order. 

We learn from the Bull of Gregory IX the chaotic state 
of the Canon Law in his time and the need of a new col- 
lection. Papal constitutions and decretals were scattered in 
several volumes which were generally inaccessible. Con- 
fusion was inevitable; decisions in extant collections were 
often repetitions of ones already given, others were only 
similar, others again were contradictory and tediously long; 
many decrees were of uncertain authority, since they had 
never been embodied in any official collection; certain cases 
were left pending owing to gaps in the legislation, and 
frequently the legislation itself was obscure and uncertain. 
There was also a great mass of legislation poured out since 
the time of Gratian (A.D. 1140) whose work had already 
grown old and out-of-date. —Two very important Lateran 
councils had intervened in 1179 and 1215, and the 
sovereign pontiffs, chiefly Alexander III, Innocent III, 
Honorius III, and Gregory IX, had shown themselves more 
than able law-givers. 

The task therefore imposed on St. Raymund, which he 
accomplished in about four years, was sufficiently exacting. 
He did far more than collate documents reposing in 
former collections. His work, the first of its kind, shows a 
deal of originality and an acute legal insight. Raymund 
did not hesitate to omit many decisions or modify others 
as he thought desirable to make the law clear and con- 
cordant. The original source of some of the chapters is 
uncertain. The 185 rubrics of titles have been lifted bodily 
from their surroundings in the quinque compilationes 
antiquae’™ chiefly from the first, the work of Bernard of 





‘Thus are designated five of the more important collections 
of decretals published in the interval between Gratian and 
Gregory IX. 
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Pavia, and only six are due to Raymond’s composition, and 
seven others are only slightly altered. The material has 
been distributed, with few exceptions, in the same 
chronological series as in the ancient collections, under 
titles and headings, and in some instances the false rubrics 
or headings have been retained. From this and other 
indications it may be gathered that Raymund cites his 
authorities second-hand. At first sight this would appear 
to reflect unfavourably on St. Raymund’s work, but it 
must be remembered that living in an age when higher 
textual criticism was unknown, nothing could have been 
more natural than that he should have followed the method 
of his predecessors and contemporaries in adapting pas- 
sages to the need of the moment, regardless of their origin 
and spurious character. Raymund was in a favoured 
position, working under the immediate auspices and 
sanction of the Pope. For this reason the Gregorian com- 
pilation carried particular weight, unlike others which, 
although following a similar method, were products of 
private enterprise. Further, Raymund had been commis. 
sioned to make a universal law book, which would be 
worthy to receive papal sanction, and not merely to pro- 
vide a repository for the conservation of critical texts. 
Owing to the miscellaneous character of the texts in- 
corporated into the ancient collections which were used as 
sources by Raymund, a number of apocrypha crept into the 
ecclesiastical common law. In the same way certain frag- 
ments of the Roman Law, from the law of the Visigoths 
and from the capitulars of the Frankish kings, gained 
admittance into the company of decretals. Likewise four 
of the so-called Canons of the Apostles, a spurious docu- 
ment of the fifth century purporting to convey a set of 
rules given by St. Clement, some of the false decretals per- 
taining to the Pseudo-Isidorian group, and one of the 
statutes attributed to the fourth council of Carthage A. 
398, stand side by side with genuine decretals.’* A few 





*? The original source of this Carthaginian statute is a sixth 
century collection known as Statuta ecclesiae antiqua. As 00 
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texts originate from the seventh century Penitential of the 
Pseudo-Theodore, which is probably a collection made of 
the judicia of St. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The general endeavour of St. Raymund was to make a 
synthesis of texts, not already found in the Decrees of 
Gratian, which he considered most apt to meet the exist- 
ing needs of the Church at large. This he did by judiciously 
searching among the compilations published subsequently 
to the time of Gratian and by choosing texts which were 
sufficiently cogent to warrant their retention, regardless of 
the fact that they were spurious in origin or adulterated by 
interpolations. He was amply justified in this course by 
the full mandate given him by the Pope and the sanction 
bestowed on the finished work. Inasmuch as the vast 
majority of the materials pressed into service were genuine 
decretals of the sovereign pontiffs or canons of general 
councils, they carried with them the plenitude of authority 
which few would dare to challenge. There are also selected 
passages from Holy Scripture, from the Fathers, and from 
ecclesiastical writers. The frequent adoption of local and 
national usages, which had been consolidated or introduced 
by statutes of provincial or diocesan synods, tended very 
markedly to introduce a certain uniformity combined with 
universality and gave Church Law a much more inter- 
nationally legal character. 

Finally, the great work was brought to successful comple- 
tion and received the full force of enacted law from the 
Bull of promulgation Rex pacificus given at Spoleto, Sep- 
tember 5, 1234, whereby it was transmitted to the Univer- 
sities of Bologna and Paris and thence to the other 
Universities. There can be little doubt that the University 
of Oxford, where a flourishing school of Roman and 
Canon Law had grown up *, was among the first to receive 
the new Decretals and to comment on them. Here at 


council was held at Carthage in the year mentioned, the canons 
are held to be spurious. 


“cfr. Pollock & Maitland, History of English Law. Vol. I, 


P. 100, 
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Oxford the learned Lombard lawyer, Vicarius, very 
probably taught, and if this is so some of his scholars must 
still have been lecturing when the Gregorian Code 
appeared. We learn that by Papal ordinance the Domini- 
can Friars at Oxford had licence to review, correct and 
promulgate official collections of Canon Law, and there is ° 
no reason to suppose that the Decretals were any exception 
in this regard. Another prominent teacher in the Oxford 
law-school was William of Drogheda, who was probably 
writing his Summa Aurea in 1239, and whose sole authority 
for the Decretals was the code of Gregory IX." 

It was the intention of Pope Gregory IX, as revealed in 
his Bull, that by the promulgation of his Decretals all 
other decretals of general import not incorporated or 
found in Gratian should thereby be repealed, Henceforth 
this new code alone was to be regarded both as a text-book 
for law students and for practical use in the ecclesiastical 
courts. Each part however was not of equal legal value, 
although the whole received unqualified approval from the 
reigning Pontiff. The enactions or decisions (partes dis- 
positivae) alone were given the force of law; not so the 
accounts of controversy (species facti) nor the historical 
notices which, it may be remarked in passing, are not 
always free from inaccuracies. The rubrics of the titles, 
as pertaining to the authentic text, had full legal force 
whenever they conveyed the complete sense of the chap- 
ters contained under them.’* Moreover, it was never allow- 
able to interpret them in a sense contrary to the decision 
expounded in the chapters themselves. 

This Codification of the Church’s law inevitably intro 
duced a legal formalism and precision into Canon Law 
which perhaps sometimes was in danger of becoming 
purely formalistic. However that may be, the result was 





*F. de Zulueta, William of Drogheda, pp. 644, 654. 


*° A lack of accuracy is shown in saying that every sentence, 
every rubric, contained in this compilation was law. cfr. Pollock 
& Maitland, History of English Law, vol, I, p. 93. 
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not a transitional product but a completion and rounding 
off of the law, which gave a fresh impulse to its life. Thus 
the study of both Canon and Civil Law, in many directions 
was influenced and encouraged, procedure in the courts 
Christian was now conducted on sure lines and with greater 
briskness. Lastly, it is beyond question, that our English 
Law underwent modifications consequent on borrowings 
from the Law of the Decretals, though we are unable with 
safety always to argue dependence merely by the enumera- 
tion of coincidents in the two systems of law. 

It has become a commonplace that the present law which 
rules the Church has its roots in the soil so carefully pre- 
pared by Raymund and it often happens that the canons 
of the Codex of Canon Law, published in recent times, 
can only be understood and correctly applied by reference 
to the Gregorian Decretals, since our law is in many parti- 
culars substantially the same. The modern Codex, a true 
offspring of St. Raymund’s larger volume, is indeed an un- 
paralleled achievement which assures us that our contem- 
porary canon lawyers are not unworthy of the inheritance 
left to them by their medieval predecessors. Small wonder, 
then, that the canonists have selected as their patron the 
great Dominican lawyer-saint, under whose guidance the 
Church has shown once again to the world her divine power 
for making all things new. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 





CATHOLIC ACTION AND STUDY 
A SUGGESTION 


A NECESSITY is defined as something that cannot not be; 

and in approaching Catholic Action study is a necessity. 

As a recent writer in Blackfriars expressed it: ‘The first 

stages of Catholic Action tend more to the study than to 

the street.’ 

The question which immediately suggests itself is 
whether there is adequate provision made tor the Catholic 
layman to encourage and help him to ‘ get down to’ this 
study. It is in the belief that there is not, and that some 
facilities should be forthcoming, that this scheme is sug- 
gested. But first let us be satisfied that not enough is being 
done. There exist two (National) societies for the purpose 
of promoting study, namely the Catholic Evidence Guild 
and the Catholic Social Guild. The avowed object of the 
former is to train apostolic men and women to expound 
the truths of the Faith from public platforms. This inevit- 
ably restricts their numbers, as but few are fitted for such 
work. The other society’s aim and object is the study and 
dissemination of Catholic social principles. In the manner 
of the Schools we feel that we must add a third—a society, 
or better (in view of Occam’s razor), some organization 
subject to the various diocesan Catholic Action Boards, 
whose object would be to provide classes in the funda 
mentals of the Catholic religion. 

The scheme is best outlined under the divisions of the 
seven ‘circumstances’ of human action: 

Wuo? It will be open to all Catholic laymen who wish 
to acquire a better knowledge of their Faith, and an 
intellectual basis for their beliefs. 

Wuat? The lectures, twenty-four in all, would b 
divided into three sections or three terms. The firs 
to deal with natural religion, the second with revealed 
religion, and the third with the history of the Church 
In detail they might be as follows: 


Natural Religion. 
(1) General introduction to course and to metaphy- 
sics. 
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2) Existence of God, i. (Order). 
3) Existence of God, ii. (Contingency). 
(4) Attributes of God. 
(5) Problem of Evil. 
ot be; (6) The Rational Soul, i. (Existence). 
easily. (7) The Rational Soul, ii. (Properties). 
€ fist Conclusion: Man’s duties to God, his neighbour, and 
=e himself. 


elf is Revealed Religion. 

tholic (1) Validity of the New Testament as an historical 
” this work. 

- some (2) Christ claimed to be God. 

is sug. (3) Christ justified that claim by His Resurrection. 
being (4) Christ’s Mission. 

rpose (5) Christ founded a Church with four marks. 

Guild (6) Catholic Church is One and Holy. 

of the (7) Catholic Church is Catholic and Apostolic. 

pound Conclusion: The Infant church. 


inevit- History of the Church. 

T such (1) Pentecost to Constantine. 

ly and (2) Constantine to Gregory the Great. 

anect (3) The Dark Ages. 

ociety, (4) The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries. 
ization (5) The Renascence and Decline of Religion. 
Soards, (6) The Reformation and its effects. 

funda (7) The Counter-Reformation to the present day. 


£ the Conclusion: A general sketch of movements, political 
. and philosophical, both inside and outside the 
: Church, in the Nineteenth and Twentieth cen- 

o wish turies, ending with Communism. 


and an WuERE? It is too much to expect that the numbers who 


will avail themselves of this new scheme will be so 
ld be great as to warrant a class in every large parish. It 
he first would seem to be better, then, to use some method 
vealed of combination already existing—and this we have 
shurch, in the form of deaneries. An example to illustrate 
this: in Liverpool and its environs there are six 
deaneries comprising some seventy parishes. A start 
etaphy could be made in the six central parishes in each 
deanery, and ultimately, if the numbers justified it, 
extended to individual parishes. 
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Way? Primarily to provide an opportunity for those 
who wish to know more about their Faith, its dogmas 
and its history. Our Holy Father has described 
Catholic Action as ‘The part taken by the Catholic 
laity in the apostolic mission of the Church with the 
object of defending the principles of Faith and 
Morals and of spreading a sane and beneficial social 
action so as to restore Catholic Life in the home and 
in Society.’ How can this be achieved if the laity are 
not given the opportunity of acquiring some more 
systematic and more detailed ideas than those con- 
tained in the Catechism?? But the utility of these 
classes does not finish here; they will serve as nur. 
series for the two major societies already mentioned, 
the C.E.G. and the C.S.G. From the parochial class 
the student would pass on to a more central class for 
some specialized study, and a whole network of 
* primary’ study-circles would spring up, all of them 
feeding the ‘ secondary ’ central circles. 


How? No hard and fast rules can be made for the 
method to be followed in the meetings, for most 
teachers have their own idiosyncrasies. All that can be 
done is to provide a few suggestions: that the lecture 
part of the meeting be not too long, and that the 
students be urged and encouraged to ask questions, 
for when the disciple asks a question it shows that his 
mind is ready for the answer. 


WHEN? ‘The Worker’s Educational Association, with its 
years of experience in Adult Education, has found 
that the ideal number of classes for a year’s course is 
twenty-four. So there would be twenty-four meetings 
spread over a period of about eight months—that is, 
weekly meetings with allowances for holidays and 
other contingencies. 


WitH WuoseE HeEtp? Had they more time, priests, of 


course, would be the most suitable tutors for these 
classes. But where it is not possible to obtain a priest: 





1The Catholic Catechism drawn up by Cardinal Gaspari 
(Sheed & Ward) would be of notable value here. 
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leader, we must invoke the aid of a band of men and 
women who seem specially fitted for this work— 
Diocesan catechists. These layfolk (after the fashion of 
those referred to in the Code, can. 1333, §1.) are 
examined by delegates of the Ordinary, who licenses 
them to give catechetical instruction to the faithful, 
or to converts, Without going into the question of 
text-books and reading, we can note en passant. that 
there are many suitable pamphlets published by the 
C.T.S. and other bodies, e.g., the Jesuits at Loyola 
Hall, Lancashire. 


The scheme has been examined in its various aspects, 
but there remains one important point to be made with 
regard to the spiritual effects of such an enterprise. In the 
first place it will increase the student’s knowledge of God 
and His ways—and to know God is to love Him. Again 
the whole spiritual life of the individual will be put on a 
more intellectual basis, leading him on, maybe, to the 
higher forms of prayer; for what is contemplation but the 
illumined admiration and appreciation of a divine truth. 
Liken the time of conjoint study and prayer to St. Paul’s 
years in Arabia, to Our Lord’s hidden life, or to any other 
period of preparation that you will, so long as you admit 
that for healthy Catholic Action we must have the twin 
gifts of the Holy Spirit—Knowledge and Piety. Armed 
with these the Catholic laity shall sally forth to defend the 
principles of faith and morals, and to restore a sane 
Christian ideology which the world has forgotten. 


ANTHONY TIMMONS. 





EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE CLERGY REVIEW is perhaps rather unfortunately 5 
called. While it caters specifically for the needs of priests 
it is often packed with matter of wider interest, and it 
would be a pity if the laity were to neglect it in the belief 
that it was exclusively a professional organ of the clergy. 
The November number is a notable instance. Leo XIII 
as Sociologist by Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., is of unusual interest 
as describing the remarkable personality who established 
the Catholic Social Movement, the experiences which 
drew his attention to the subject before his election, his 
achievements for ‘the people’ when he became Pope. 
Fr. Conrad Pepler, O.P., writes a splendid article 
on Human Unity, contrasting the actual disintegra. 
tion of mankind with the Communist and Catholic 
ideals for reintegration. The specifically Catholic ideal 
is that of union in Christ with God, to be brought about 
through the Mass and in the spirit of its sacrifice. Hence 
the real significance of liturgical revival is neither archaeo- 
logical, ritualistic nor even devotional, but lies in the 
realization that the liturgy is the God-given response to a 
vital human and social need which was never so urgent as 
at the present time. Fr. F. H. Drinkwater, in the course ofa 
summary on The Progress of Money Reform, writes of the 
inadequacy of the usual Catholic approach to the subject 
with its assurance that interest-taking is compatible with 
mediaeval teaching on usury. Fr. Ronald Knox in Capital- 
ized Devotions criticises the absurdities and inconsistencies 
of ‘ Catholic printing,’ especially in the use of capital let- 
ters. The matter is no fad because: 
paces ; Bln = 0 
Catholic literature is not meant exclusively for pious Chris- 
tians. Its aims should be to make itself readable to the careless, 
the worldly, if possible. Why, then, distress these profane eyes 
with an oleaginous over-emphasis of piety? The harm, to be 
sure, is done subconsciously for the most part, but it is done 
nevertheless. There is an unfamiliarity about the very look of 
the page, in any book recommended as spiritual reading, which 
hardens the layman’s resolution to put it down the moment your 
back is turned. 
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Inevitably, some printer’s devil makes havoc of the very 
next article by decapitating a footnote and putting the 
body in the middle of the text. But with a little patience 
it is easy to reconstruct Dr. E. C. Messenger’s essay in which 
he extends his studies of the Lutheran origin of the Angli- 
can Ordinal to an examination of the sources of the Com- 
munion Service. 


CONGREGATIONAL MASS. At last there is an English magazine 
to encourage liturgical piety and spirit. MaGNiFIcaT (6d. 
from 207 Heathfield Road, Birmingham, 19) is the organ 
of the ‘ Society of the Magnificat,’ but ought to be known 
by many who do not feel called to undertake the admir- 
able, but rather unusual, obligations of membership of the 
Society. It would be easy to criticize a certain lack of pro- 
portion in the infant society and magazine, but that is only 
to be expected of infants. Most interesting is the account 
by ‘A Parish Priest’ of his Liturgical Parish in the latest 
number of the magazine—the first to appear in print in- 
stead of typescript. His is one of the very few parishes in 


the country where the people join in the saying of Low 
Mass: 


On week-days [why only week-days?] the low Mass is recited 
by all present, that is to say we have, by episcopal permission, 
the Missa Recitata. This revival of the ancient way of uniting 
priest and people is wholly admirable. What utility it gives to 
the ‘Orate Fratres,’ to each ‘ Dominus vobiscum ’! Those of 
us who have felt with Peter Favre the piteous silence of the 
laity rejoice indeed to hear this silence broken by the priestly 
laity uttering aloud the sacred words of this sacrifice. 


It isa matter for wonderment that, whereas this practice is 
becoming increasingly common on the Continent and in 
America, it is still practically unknown in England, where 
the masses of the people find unintelligible a public wor- 
ship in which the congregation take no active part. Here 
is a liturgical revival which is within the potentialities 
of the humblest parish church or chapel and which is in 
no danger of degenerating into archaeologism, ritualism or 
aestheticism. Neither does it seem open, in England, to 
the possibilities of abuse and confusion which might follow 
upon its too hasty introduction to the less disciplined con- 
§regations of some Latin or missionary countries. 
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ARMS AND THE Popes. Seldom have such cynical docu. 
ments appeared in print as the reports in te 
AND TIDE of the American official commission of inquiry 
into the armament racket. They should effectively destroy 
any complacency which Englishmen may feel regarding 
their own country’s part in the matter. Mr. Norman 
Angell’s campaign in the same paper deserves, we think, 
the fullest support. But those who regard vast rearmament 
as an inevitable necessity need to be warned against mak. 
ing a virtue of it. The Church’s teaching on the armament 
question is plain and explicit, and we can hardly be ac 
cused of lack of topicality if we quote Leo XIII: 

Large armies and unlimited increase of armaments may be 

able to check for a while the danger of hostile efforts, but they 
can never procure a sure and lasting peace.’ On the contrary, 
the increase of armed forces is calculated rather to excite than 
to diminish rivalry and suspicion. It upsets the morale of the 
people who live in a constant state of fear, and the costs which 
are involved weigh so heavily upon them that one wonders 
whether war itself would not be less intolerable. 
The strong condemnation of conscription by Leo XIII and 
Benedict XV should also be recalled, and more especially 
the latter’s uncompromising principle that ‘There should 
be a just agreement between all nations for the simultane. 
ous and reciprocal reduction of armaments... . to the 
level which is necessary and sufficient for the maintenance 
of public order within each state.’ The day is past when 
such a policy was immediately practicable, but the prin- 
ciple holds good. Much confusion of thought arises 
from the fact that the campaign against rearmament 
and for the nationalization or internationalization of 
the manufacture of arms is often regarded solely 
as a measure to prevent war and is not seldom equated 
with pacifism. It will be seen that it is the disastrous eco 
nomic and internal effects of arms and_ conscrip 
tion, no less than international disorder, that the Popes 
have in mind in their pronouncements. The armament 
racket is a menace, less because modern arms make wars, 
than because they conduce to national poverty and degra- 
dation and finally to international massacre. 


FURTHER FERMENT IN FILMLAND. The firstfruits of the 
Hollywood clean-up are bezinning to appear on West-End 
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screens, and the critics are not amused. The old mentality 
andeven the old themes are there, but the spice which alone 
had made them palatable has gone. To judge from the re- 

rts from U.S.A., Hollywood’s imagination has found no 
substitute for sensualism than sentimentalism, and instead 
of gangsters and tough guys the screen is to ooze the in- 
human synthetic goodness of Little Men, In short, if some- 
thing positive is not done—and soon—the last state of the 
screen is likely to be worse than the first. The trouble lies, 
as Miss Miriam R. Flaherty says in Sentimentality and the 
Screen in THE COMMONWEAL (October 5th), in the fact ‘ that 
cinema as an art seems to be continually ignored by both 
Hollywood and the Legion of Decency in the controversy 
which now rages between them.’ For the moment, victory 
is with the Legion: 

The Legion to a certain extent will be dictator, and the motion- 
picture output for the next few years will be under the super- 
vision of its critical eye. Will this organization meet Hollywood 
on common grounds and concern itself only with moral inter- 
ests as Hollywood has been concerned with money interests? 
Now that these men have power, will they neglect to further an 
embryonic art that has had a difficult birth and a stunted 
growth? Will they witness the production of such sentimentali- 
ties as Little Men, Lavender and Old Lace, Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch and hundreds like them, condoning their worth- 
lessness because of their cleanliness? If they do, they will fail 
a tradition long associated with the Church. ... 


Catholics are, in fact, especially in U.S.A., in the position 
in which they can either make or mar the screen, gain or 
antagonize the public opinion of the world. Miss Flaherty’s 
own programme is perhaps a little too concerned with 
‘uplift’ and with strictly documentary films to be immedi- 
ately helpful in matters of detail. But her statement of the 
principles which should govern further action is admirable 
and deserves to be read and pondered upon, especially in 
this country where the film-going public is particularly 
— to tolerate the sentimentalisms now under pro- 
uction. 


We take this opportunity of congratulating the comMon- 
WEAL on the attainment of its tenth birthday in its issue of 
November gnd, 

PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
CATHOLIC ACTION OR SEGREGATION? 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 
Sir 

Mr. Thistlewaite’s modesty in submitting his programme 
for The Catholic Family as ‘ Notes for Criticism’ disarms, to 
some extent, that criticism. It does not dispose of the astonish. 
ment which most of your readers will feel that he should present 
such a programme for serious consideration at all, 

Of the practicability of Catholics constituting an indepen. 
dent social and economic unit I will not judge. Of its morality 
there can surely be but one opinion. 

He tells us, in effect, to abandon the society in which God 
has placed us, to imitate the Mormons (!), and herd ourselves 
together as social pariahs in concentration camps where we can 
breed ad lib. away from the ‘ pity, contempt or reprobation ’ of 
our (evidently suburbanite) neighbours. 

We need no Mr. Thistlethwaite to remind us of the hardship 
of leading a normal Christian family life under present economic 
conditions. But it has its glory and its reward. It is difficult to 
conceive of anything more ignominiously inglorious than retir- 
ing to Mr. Thistlethwaite’s Utahs. 

Certainly this is not the stuff that apostles and martyrs are 
made of. Mr. Thistlethwaite writes of the ‘ failure ’ of ‘ infiltra- 
tion.” Has he considered that, had the early Christians adopted 
this policy of flight from the completely pagan society in which 
they found themselves, Europe would never have been Christian- 
ised and he would never have so much as heard of Christianity? 

But the issue seems clear. On the one hand the Papal pro- 
gramme of social and Catholic Action and the conception of the 
social mission of Christ and His Church so often explained by 
your contributors. On the other hand the defeatist programme of 
flight to Utah, of segregation, and of the abdication of social and 
apostolic responsibility. Either renewed effort in the struggle to 
extend the Kingship of Christ and ‘ to restore all things in Him,’ 
or retreat and capitulation, leaving the world in the undisputed 
possession of His enemies and the forces of evil, in the foolish 
belief that in so doing we shall more easily save our own souls. 
Between the contrary policies of Catholic action and Catholic 
segregation it is difficult to see any possibility of agreement of 
compromise. 

Is it to be wondered at that many Catholics at home and 
abroad regard the tendencies and views of some of the advo- 
cates of ‘ Back to the Land’ with increasing misgiving and 
anxiety ? Yours, etc., 

Henry Gorpon. 
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To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—In the October issue of Blackfriars two statements call 
for comment : firstly, in the otherwise admirable article on Film 
and Catholic Action, it is urged that ‘ irresponsible and un- 
scrupulous Jewish financiers’ must be exposed; and, secondly, 
in his well-informed article on Spain Fr. Munoz expresses a 
hope that Gil Robles will succeed in his ‘ noble aspirations,’ 
which, as a later paragraph shows, include the cleansing of 
Spain of Freemasons and Jews. 

It is unlikely that either writer intends an indiscriminate 
attack on the Jewish race, but taken literally their words are 
clearly patent of such a meaning. Catholic Action would doubt- 
less be concerned to expose unscrupulous financiers, but as 
there is a proportion of Jewish financiers who are eminently 
upright, and a not inconsiderable proportion of rogues amongst 
non-Jew financiers, the use of the adjective ‘ Jewish’ in this 
context implies an attack on the Jews as such. Again, an 
attempt to cleanse a country of Jews can hardly be called a 
noble, still less a Catholic, aspiration. The grouping of Free- 
masons and Jews illustrates the point of my objection. Free- 
masonry, in Spain as elsewhere, is corrupt in principle (in the 
sense that it is anti-religious) and Freemasons as a body may 
be condemned, especially as they are members from choice; 
suppression might well result in their becoming good citizens. 
But Jews, however unscrupulous many of them may be, doubt- 
less number some upright citizens who must by fate of birth 
remain Jews and must therefore suffer unjustly for the failings 
of their less moral brethren—or, more bluntly, be persecuted. 
The attack on the Jews, though pretentiously based on moral 
grounds, is in fact directed against their race and the more 
unworthily because the immoral Jews are in most cases Jews 
only by race and not by religious belief. 

The point of my letter is, Sir, that any reference to Jewish 
blood as an anti-social factor in any country is as unjust, as 
stupidly unjust, as the classification of all Latins as immoral in 
the style of the Early Victorian novelists, 


Yours faithfully, 
Davip FENWICK. 
[While we assure Mr. Fenwick that all right-minded Catholics 
will be of his mind in this matter, we do not suppose that 
many of our readers will have interpreted the offending 


passages quite so literally as the Early Victorians may have 
interpreted their novelists.—Eb. ] 
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REVIEWS 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Kant. By A. D. Lindsay. (Leaders of Philosophy Series. Benn; 
12/6.) 

The description on the cover, ‘this biography,’ is justified 
in that Kant’s life was the development of his thought and the 
picture given of his thought is at the same time a vivid impres- 
sion of the man; the short first chapter is more properly speak- 
ing biographical and shows him much more human than is 
generally supposed, a fine card-player who gave up cards after 
his student days because he could not stand slow play, a great 
conversationalist with guests always sharing his one meal, 
a witty professor who aimed at teaching his students ‘ not 
thoughts to repeat, but how to think.’ 

The body of the book is a sympathetic exposition and criticism 
of Kant’s philosophy considered as a whole, beginning with a 
chapter on Kant’s pre-critical writings and his relation to his 
predecessors and ending with a short section entitled The Up- 
shot of the Critical System, The last chapter of the book 
sketches very shortly the Influence of Kant’s Philosophy. 

The Master of Balliol has given an interpretation which should 
unlock Kant to many students of philosophy, and even produce 
the impression of understanding in others who will read intelli- 
gently, provided they make the necessary effort of sustained 
attention. He writes: ‘ The only way of understanding Kant 
is to make up your mind what the main thing he has to say is 
(and that in the circumstances has in it an element of judgement, 
involving as it does appreciation of the general tendencies of 
the work), and to make that the key to the interpretation of the 
details.’ That this is truer of Kant than of any earlier writer 
will be admitted by all who have experienced the bouleversement 
of that first thrill of comprehension and the subsequent disap- 
pointment of failing to make the details fit, and yet have perse- 
vered despite the difficulties that appear whatever new solution 
is attempted. It is inevitable that a student should see philoso- 
phical systems through the spectacles of his teacher, and that 
this is not an insuperable limitation is shown by the difficulty of 
conjecturing the stages by which Dr. Lindsay reached the view 
he has now presented. Other people’s spectacles are apt 10 
produce impressions that seem distorted, but we can be prepared 
for this and the present writer is grateful for having been 
enabled to see better in many dark passages. a a 

Dr. Lindsay traces much of the difficulty of Kantian interpre 
tation to a gradual development in the meaning of Kant’s techni 
cal terms, corresponding to the gradual unfolding of his ow 
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thought, and to his constant failure to catch up with the critic- 
ism of his old assumptions required by his new discoveries. He 
is shown as concerned to reconcile Leibniz with Newton rather 
than with Hume (* Kant’s knowledge of the English empiricists 
was very imperfect ’), the presuppositions of Newtonian physics 
with the principles underlying morals and religion rather than 
with the presuppositions of Wolffian or any other kind of meta- 
physics. 

Dr. Lindsay has tried to show the unity of the Critical Philo- 
sophy as it developed in Kant’s mind, and to maintain its sub- 
stantial soundness; he has aimed principally at showing that 
the dispute between epistemological idealism and realism is 
irrelevant to the main purport of what Kant has to say. It is 
perhaps natural that his interpretation should be hardest to grasp 
and least convincing at the cardinal points of the system, such 
as the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories which many 
would hold to be the nerve of the whole Critical Philosophy. 
Since he maintains that no defensible interpretation can be made 
of this section, but only suggestions as to the line of argument 
which would be most fruitful if consistently worked out, it would 
be unprofitable to argue that his method of criticism is not well 
suited to bring out Kant’s real meaning which must be such as 
to enable him to think he had established the validity of the 
Categories for consciousness as such. The lack of a satisfactory 
interpretation matters little as the connexion of the Deduction 
with the following section of the Critique is made very clear. 

The impressive case he makes out of the unity of Kant’s 
philosophy and especially for his importance for ethical theory 
will justify Dr. Lindsay’s claim that he must be of profound 
interest to all who do not ‘ regard philosophical contemplation 
as a refuge from the struggle with a disillusioning world.’ 


QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


Tue Vision or Gop. The Christian Doctrine of the Summum 
Bonum ; Bampton Lectures for 1928. By Kenneth E, Kirk. 
Abridged edition. (Longmans, Green ; 7/6.) 


This edition (the passages on the history of penance, notes, 
and some other sections have been omitted) has been so arranged 
as to read as a complete book. Its grace, its profound learning, 
its argument make it an invaluable asset to us, more especially 
in view of the dearth of good Catholic books in English on such 
subjects and the abundance of bad ones. 

The two conflicting streams, of rigorism and humanism, in 
the Church’s history are followed from their anticipations among 
Jews and pagans down to the present day, and their validity 
in the light of the Gospel profoundly discussed, It is the 
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teleological idea, the idea of the vision of God as an end govern. 
ing life, which is here argued as against the legalist idea of 
ethic as a code—' By progressive codification Christianity 
(in Eduard Meyer’s appropriate phrase) is becoming 
** mechanized ’’’; and the value of the argument, so gracefully 
and so cogently put forward, cannot be overstressed, for the 
opposite, invalid, notion of the meaning of the Christian law 
is so frequently to be met with: in a type of text-book of moral 
theology, for instance, which is apt to give a fundamentally 
wrong idea of the Christian life and inculcates a moralism which 
is self-centred and petty. 

The problem of disinterestedness as against panhedonism 
which the Christian teleological ethic has to face is solved in 
terms of worship. One who feels that St. Thomas made an 
absolute contribution to thought in offering a synthesis of prin- 
ciples of opposing theories might wish for a more explicit treat- 
ment of his solution to this problem: his reconciliation of the 
Kantian principle with teleology and ‘ reasonable self-love,’ and 
with worship. But such a complaint would be unworthy : the 
Thomist has, in this magnificent book, essentials of his ethical 
thesis put forward in a manner and with resources which merit 
a deep and humble gratitude. 

GERALD Vanv, O.P. 


MEDIEVAL THEORIES OF THE Papacy. By Robert Hull, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 7/6.) 


The present work is a compilation of a number of papers 
written by the late Fr. Robert Hull, S.J., for various periodicals 
and now arranged in book form. As may be gathered from the 
Foreword, from the Biographical Notice at the head, and from 
the attractively-written essays themselves, the early death of the 
author in 1932 indeed ‘cut short a promising literary career.’ 

The lucid explanation in the first essay, on the sphere of 
jurisdiction enjoyed by the Pope, throws much light on the 
once pending Roman Question. Here a successful effort has 
been made to establish a definite terminology with a view to 
clear and accurate thinking. There is a twofold power of juris- 
diction in the Sovereign Pontiff, spiritual and temporal. In the 
sphere of spirituals, the papal power is direct and not subject 
to any territorial limitation, whilst in the sphere of temporals 
‘the Pope is the possessor of a double jurisdiction—an indirect 
jurisdiction to be exercised throughout the world, and a direct 
jurisdiction over a definite territory and a definite body of 
subjects in virtue of his power over such territory ’ (p. 12). It 
is most rightly maintained that ‘ the term “ power in temporals © 
not ‘‘ temporal power ’’ should be reserved for the indirect 
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power which is a consequence of the spiritual power of the Pope 
as Pope’ (p. 11). Or perhaps we would prefer to say that it 
is the prolongation of the spiritual power reaching to temporals, 
on account of their relation to the spiritual end of the Church. 
This power is properly called indirect, and not merely directive. 
Hence the term pouvoir directif resuscitated by such well-known 
writers as Father de la Briére’s L’Autorité Pontificale: Les 
diverses modes de son action, in Etudes, 1927, pp. 129-143, and 
in the Dictionnaire Apologetique, under Pouvoir Indirect, and 
by M. Maritain, The Things that are not Caesar’s has been 
rejected. ‘It is not logical to admit potestas indirecta, and at 
the same time to introduce a potestas directiva.’ (p. 130). 
Similarly it is convincingly proved that Bellarmine and Suarez 
were not responsible for teaching that the indirect power of the 
Pope is narrowed down to cases in which sin is involved 
(potestas indirecta, ratione peccati). Indeed it was largely due 
to the systematic work of St. Robert Bellarmine and Suarez, 
that the ambiguities attaching to the question of the papal 
powers was cleared up. But, as the writer points out in an- 
other place, although the theory of the ‘ indirect’ power in 
temporals is associated with Bellarmine, already a century 
earlier it is clearly defined by one known as the father of the 
New Scholasticism, the Dominican Francis de Vittoria. It can- 
not, however, be said with certainty that the latter was in fact 
the originator of this view. 

This varied selection on kindred subjects, numbering nineteen 
essays, not always strictly falling under the title ‘ Medieval ’ 
given to the book—admirably shows forth the great ability of 
the author as a keen controversialist, historian, canonist and 
documentary critic, whose premature death has impoverished 


the Ch . 
e Church AMBROSE FarrRELL, O.P. 


Sept Lecons suR L’ETRE ET LES PREMIERS PRINCIPES DE LA Ral- 
son SPECULATIVE. Par Jacques Maritain. Cours et Docu- 
ments de Philosophie. (Téqui, Paris; fr. 15.) 

The first of a new series under the direction of MM. Jacques 
de Monléon and Yves Simon, the object of which is the publica- 
tion of philosophic enquiry as pursued in lecture courses. These 
legons preserve the atmosphere of the spoken word, presenting 
thereby a healthy contrast to a type of philosophic manual. 
Being-as-such, the object of metaphysic, is differentiated from 
the various aspects of being which form the object of other 
sciences ; the ontological character of Thomism is expounded. 
The book thus presents a treatment of questions which are the 
explanation because the ultimate ratio of M. Maritain’s works 
on political, social or aesthetic problems, 
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Here as elsewhere the author’s cavalier treatment of post. 
Cartesian thought invites criticism on the ground not only of 
policy but of truth—the more so here as he himself well ex. 
presses the ambition of the Thomist to ‘ assimilate what is true’ 
in other systems (p. 19) ; his tendency also to introduce an occa. 
sional religio-lyric passage is here not at its happiest. One 
should not, of course, expect great thoroughness or profundity 
in these lectures to students: their value lies in the fact that 
they present the reader with an introductory glance at the cen. 
tral themes of the Thomist synthesis in a manner and style 
(there is an attempt to translate scholastic terms into modern 
language) which frees them from the sepulchral rigidity of the 
scholastic text-book and makes them actual. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


INTRODUCTION A L’ONTOLOGIE DU CONNAITRE. By Yves Simon. 
Bibliotheque Frangaise de Philosophie, troiséme série, 
(Desclée, Paris ; fr. 20.) 

A penetrating study of the Thomist theory of knowledge, 
following in particular John of St. Thomas, The intention is 
not controversial, but expository; the criteriological problem, 
though it cannot be wholly excluded, is not primarily envisaged: 


the nature of knowing, of the idea, of immanent activity, are 
the main points discussed. Danger of the appearance of mere 
ipsedixitism is avoided by the tactic of relegating all quotations 
from St. Thomas and his commentators to footnotes ; this makes 
too for smooth and uninterrupted argument. 

The author has used throughout the language of the schools, 
it is therefore to the student of Thomism who, acquainted with 
the terms of the problem, desires a clear treatment of it that 
the book will be most readily useful. 

Footnote citations are extremely thorough : Aristotle and his 
commentators, Thomist philosophers ancient and modern, 
thinkers of other schools. 

A valuable passage on the crucial question of esse intentionale 
—which enables the Thomist to avoid both idealism and the 
copy-theory—might have been with advantage more detailed. 


GERALD Van, O.P. 
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Tue MEANING OF Mass : DoGMatTic AND DEVOTIONAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS UPON THE Divine Liturcy. By Bede Frost. (A. R. 
Mowbray ; 3/6.) 

This is a valuable addition to devotional works upon the 
Roman Mass by an Anglican religious who regards it as the most 
perfect liturgical expression of worship in Western Christendom. 
The Ordinary and Canon are treated of in a shrewd com- 
mentary, modern in idiom and illustration, which carries one 
forward over the familiar ground with a new sense of the im- 
measurable treasures that are to be found in it. From first to 
last the Christological note receives due emphasis, whilst St. 
Thomas’s Eucharistic Treatise is used with the art that conveys 
real illumination. Here and there the lyric imagery of the style, 
which at times seems out of harmony with the sober splendour 
and concision of the Roman Liturgy, betrays the author into 
inaccuracies which can easily be remedied in another edition. 
The last Chapter treats of the Thomistic doctrine of substance, 
and should prove an adequate corrective to those whose notions 
of the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence are tinged with 
materialism. 

A book so lively and captivating will help all who read it to 
discover in Holy Mass the true centre of their worship and 
prayer. The author’s personal love for the Roman Liturgy clearly 
springs from a knowledge that is not altogether academic : his 
fine sense of delicacy has prompted him to omit letters desig- 
nating a religious profession that might ruffle some of his 
Catholic readers, 

AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Mepi@vaL RELIGION studied in Four Essays, followed by 
Essays on The Origin of the Romantic Tradition and The 
Vision of Piers Plowman. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed 
& Ward; 6/-.) 

The opinion that the middle ages represent a static period in 
European history was long ago rejected; but it is only just 
becoming understood, that they were a time of constant reno- 
vation and revision both for institutions and doctrines. Mr. 
Dawson rightly assumes that religion was the dominant concern 
of the human intelligence during these centuries. He seeks 
to discover how the Christian conscience, directed by the 
Church, reacted to the new modes of life and thought 
that were produced either by internal developments of Latin 
Christendom or more frequently by influences from without. 

¢ are compelled to a greater admiration of the so-called 
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ages of faith when we see how perplexing they were in reality, 
Repeatedly confronted by novelties, philosophers and ecclej. 
astics displayed tenacity and boldness in clinging to theo. 
logical tradition while exploiting the metaphysical and sciep. 
tific possibilities of new theories. Viewed in this light, medi. 
aeval culture appears as a series of constantly renewed, but 
always uneasy, compromises. When the results of this syn. 
thesis are considered, it is striking how frequently the original 
and beautiful features can be traced to the action of the speci- 
fically Christian spirit. To what extent the refinement of philo- 
sophy and science were damaged by the intrusion of religion, 
and how much religion suffered by entering these spheres, are 
questions admitting varying answers. Supported by several con- 
vincing examples, Mr. Dawson argues that as far as literature 
was concerned, the art definitely benefitted by admitting the 
religious element, which raised it from the rude or sensuous 
to a new aesthetic plane : and he observes that the blending of 
Christian morality and literary genius seldom produced such 
good results after the reformation. Though the advantage to 
philosophy and science was dubious, the leavening of both by 
the Christian spirit saved the Middle Ages from the sterile and 
exhausting conflicts of religious sensibility with intellectual and 
scientific materialism. 

Throughout the book the author reveals a remarkable know- 
ledge of facts, which is sustained by a really profound scholar- 
ship. It is perhaps in the essay on the Origins of the Romantic 
Tradition that his talent for historical insight is best exhibited. 
This essay is a readable summary of recent theories concerning 
the civilization of Languedoc and its subsequent influence on 
the rest of Europe : Mr. Dawson judiciously accentuates the im- 
portance of Arabic and Mozarabic Spain as a source of much 
that we have come to regard as typical of Christian chivalry. The 
essay on the Vision of Piers Plowman is probably the least 
satisfactory. The work of Langland is treated in too great 1s 
lation without sufficient regard for the very general prevalence 
of the ‘ ploughman myth’ in Europe, a subject dealt with by 
Konrad Burdach in his three volumes on the Ackermann aus 
Boehmen. 

The impression made by this collection of essays, is that Mr. 
Dawson possesses a genius for happy generalizations, and can 
state with admirable clarity and charm, the opinions with which 
he may sympathize, 

C. A, J. ARMSTRONG. 
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Tue Witrrip WARDS AND THE TRANSITION. Vol, I, The Nine- 
teenth Century. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed & Ward; 15/-.) 


The present writer well remembers the absorption and de- 
light with which forty-five years ago he read William George 
Ward and the Oxford Movement and the conviction then formed 
that from out the English Catholic body had emerged in the 
person of Wilfrid Ward the Perfect Biographer. The impres- 
sion was only deepened when in the course of time that first 
success was followed up by William George Ward and the 
Catholic Revival, The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, 
and the Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. And it is only 
right that to-day, when he has passed away, this great master 
of Biography should have his own ‘ Life’ brilliantly and fasci- 
natingly written, and that by a daughter who has quite evidently 
inherited her father’s gift of perfect workmanship, Wilfrid 
Ward, Mr. Chesterton has said, was the portrait-painter of the 
soul, and could make a death-mask in wax with the firmness of 
a sculptor’s monument in marble. He was of course happy in 
the character of his subjects, but happier still in the skill with 
which he handled his materials. His biographies are of perma- 
nent value, vigorous and lively, instructive but never dull, 
scholarly and sympathetic, rich in anecdote and exposition. Yet 
was Wilfrid Ward much more than a biographer. One of the 
foremost laymen of our time, he had the rare gift of bringing 
together those who but for him would have remained very far 
apart. He as it were translated Catholicism to those to whom 
otherwise it would have been totally unintelligible. That was 
more than half his life-work, and as he accomplished it, he built 
up intimacies and friendships with such diverse personalities as 
Manning and Vaughan, Tennyson and Gladstone, Huxley and 
Jowett, Balfour and Wyndham, Gore and Oliver Lodge, Myers 
and Sidgwick, Haldane and von Hiigel. Ward was a great 
lover of good talk, and a still greater letter-writer, and the 
record of his conversations and correspondence is writ large in 
this history of his life, which moreover is a store-house of good 
things in quite other ways. The chapters on the University 
Question, Anglican Orders, and the Synthetic Society are of 
themselves alone well worth reading. And the sympathetic 
figure of the novelist-wife, the partner of his mind and work as 
well as of his heart, is very skilfully drawn. Altogether a won- 
derful book, thankfully read, and gratefully recognised as in 
every way worthy of a great family tradition. We shall look 
forward with impatience to the second volume, confident that it 
will reach the high level of the first and be written with the same 
apt judgment and artistic feeling. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


Tue MACHINE AND THE WorKER. By A. Barratt Brown. (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson ; 4/6.) 


Tue Bourceors Minp and other Essays. By Nicholas Ber. 
dyaev. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 


The Principal of Ruskin College has written for the general 
reader a calm, dispassionate summary of the pros and cons of 
machinery, based on patient sifting of cold facts. Its particular 
value lies in its careful logical development and above all in its 
constant recognition that all evaluation of machinery must, in 
the last analysis, be ethical and eudaemonian. Its study would 
prevent much of the slick and untidy generalisations which 
abound on a subject which is as complicated as it is vital, 

While stating forcibly the losses which have been incurred, 
and are likely still to be incurred, by the use of machinery, the 
author has little difficulty in disposing of some of the most im- 
pressive arguments brought forward by the neo-Luddites. His 
chapter on New Skills for Old deserves especially to be studied, 
as do the concluding chapters on The Leisure Problem and Edu- 
cation for Leisure. 

It is not possible, as he remarks, ‘ to tabulate a neat list of 
gains which can be set out under separate heads like the credit 
side of a balance sheet with a neat list of losses over against 
them on the debit side. The business of ethical accountancy is 
not so easily susceptible of neat arrangement.’ But he has pro- 
duced something which is as near to a balance sheet as is pos- 
sible. Not all his entries will be universally accepted, but all 
deserve to be seriously considered, Catholics will consider his 
answer to The Ultimate Question to be not quite ultimate; but 
they will benefit by having the question so clearly and accurately 
stated. 

Having mastered the cold prosaic facts in Mr. Barratt 
Brown’s book, the reader should turn to M. Berdyaev’s Man 
and Machine, the second of the four essays collected in The 
Bourgeois Mind and Other Essays. Here the wider and deeper 
implications of the problem are faced in what may be called a 
prolegomenon to a philosophy of technique, similar in scope to, 
but far more profound, comprehensive and satisfactory than, 
Der Mensch und die Technik of Oswald Spengler. 

The introduction of machinery has, in M. Berdyaev’s view, 
brought into the world a new category of being, a new cosmos, 
which is neither organic nor inorganic. In so doing it has dis 
turbed the accepted categories and, in the profoundest sense, 
ushered in a new era in the history of humanity. Like Spengler, 
but for better reasons, M. Berdyaev considers this an inevitable 
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destiny from which we have neither ability nor right to escape. 
The ‘ idealization of the past’ is as futile as it is false and 
cowardly. ; : , ; 

The problem of technique is ultimately the problem of its re- 
percussions on the spirit of man. In itself technique is, from 
this angle, neutral. Its direct attack is, not on the human mind 
and spirit, but on ‘ the heart . . . . the centre of emotional life 

. , which can scarcely bear the contact of cold metal... . 
Technique strikes fiercely at humanism, the humanist concep- 
tion of the world, the humanist ideal of man and culture.’ Hence 
it strikes at human integrity and therefore, indirectly, but no 
less effectively, at the human spirit itself, the image of God, 
which it threatens to obliterate. 

M. Berdyaev believes, no less than Spengler, in the power of 
mechanical technique to destroy its creator. Like Spengler again, 
he considers this to be an imminent menace. But, unlike Speng- 
ler, he does not consider it an inevitable fate nor urge us pitiably 
to stoic inertia and acceptance. On the contrary: ‘ We cannot 
admit an autonomous technique with full freedom of action : it 
has to be subordinated to spirit and the spiritual values of life— 
as everything else has to be. Only upon one condition can the 
human spirit cope with this tremendous problem: it must not 
be isolated and dependent only upon itself—it must be united 
to God. Then only can man preserve the image and likeness of 
his Maker and be himself preserved.’ 

This new problem which faces man in his perennial struggle 
for self-liberation and assertion demands new methods and a 
new approach. On the Christian, in particular, it makes imperi- 
ous demands of courageous thought and action, of both of 
which M. Berdyaev gives our age a striking example. ‘ The way 
of man’s final lrberation and realization of his vocation is the way 
to the kingdom of God, which is not only that of Heaven but 
also that of the transfigured earth, the transfigured cosmos.’ 


Victor Wuirte, O. P. 


Dié DEUTSCHE KOLONIALPOLITIK UND DAS ZENTRUM, 1884-1914. 
von Dr, Hans Dehl, unter Beniitzung von Akten des Reich- 
sarchivs und Kolonialamtes. (Limburger-Vereins Druc- 
kerei). 


_An important contribution to a little-known chapter of colonial 
history and to the part played by the Catholic Party in the Reich- 
Stag, the so called ‘ Centre.’ 

For one thing this careful little study proves conclusively the 
mass of corruption, oppression and misarrangement, which 
seem inseparable from the beginning of any colonia! venture : 
for another, that it was only the democratic method of bring- 
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ing to the light and ventilating these abuses and atrocities in 
Parliament, that led to a complete cleansing of what at the time 
had become a veritable Augean stable. 

Up to the time of this vehement parliamentary campaign, 
undertaken by the Centrist deputy Erzberger in 1905, the Centre 
party had on the whole supported Government in its colonial 
adventures : half-heartedly and with many reserves, but still it 
had supported them, when it came to the point ; and it had done 
so, because it had pursued a strictly limited ecclesiastical policy, 
and had chaffered its parliamentary support for governmental 
concessions regarding the status of Catholic missionaries in the 
said Colonies and, obliquely, for a revocation of Catholic disa- 
bilities at home. 

Erzberger’s onslaught on general lines changed all that: it 
turned the Centre into an Opposition Party, it prepared its 
co-operation with the Socialists, which found its fulfilment in the 
Republic, and it led to a splitting off of a Right Wing in the 
party itself under Spahn—a tendency, of which to-day the 
figure of Franz von Papen is representative. Plucky Erzberger, 
whose action led to a complete regeneration of the German 
Colonial Service, was of course the béte noire of all the super- 
patriots of the time; and eventually in 1921 he died, murdered 
by two nationalist fanatics. 

H. C. E. Zacnarias. 


NOTICES 


THe Waysipe. A Priest’s Gleanings. By Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. New Edition. (Burns, Oates; 3/6.) 


Father McNabb has the heart and pen of a poet, and many 
of these priestly gleanings are poems in prose. But they are 
not just word-paintings ; like all true poems, they are big with 
truth and understanding, alive with vision. The present edition 
is a reprint of an earlier work, first published in 1915, one of 
several others by the same author that we would gladly see 
given a second time to the world in its present hour of need. 
There is not, as the author himself admits, any obvious in- 
tellectual or logical unity in this collection of gems, yet it shows 
a more important unity of principle and motive. ‘ Its standard 
and measure of everything from primordial ooze to the mind 
of man is ‘‘ THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH.”’ It finds in the Incarna- 
tion the key to history, psychology, political economy, litera 
ture, art.’ Using this key to unlock for himself new visions, 
the author shows us Rome of the Pagans and Rome of the 
Christians in a fresh and vivid light; an essay on Candlesticks 
reveals to us ‘ God the Theologian’; while we wait with this 
restless mind for the arrival of an early cross-Channel flyer, we 
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NOTICES 


learn something of the Romance of Religion; through the 
medium of a dream we get a glimpse of the Drama of Creation. 
There is pathos here, and irony, and humotr ; there are scientific 
essays in history, in apologetics and in theology ; there are two 
notable appreciations of the ‘ Dumb Ox of Thought ’ ; there are, 
in fine, twenty-three essays On a diversity of subjects and 
‘every new subject has a new method of treatment ’"—a won- 
drous sheaf of precious wheat gathered together in this small 
compass by a master gleaner. (H.J.C.) 


Tue Victory OF Curist, by Abbot Vonier, O.S.B., (Burns 
Oates; 5/-) may be described as a popular essay in Christology. 
It is not apologetic, but theological ; written entirely from the 
point of view of the believer, and can only be properly appreci- 
ated by what the author calls ‘ the mystical sense of the Catho- 
lic.’ The more accustomed we become to intellectualist apolo- 
getic, the more childish these attempts to penetrate the mysteries 
of Faith inevitably seem; that is an additional argument for 
more of them. Yet we must confess that it is a little difficult 
to maintain that seriousness of mind which the subject-matter 
demands when we come across such phrases as ‘inundating glad- © 
ness’ (I.C.) 


PuiLosopHia Morais THomistica, I. De Beatitudine. By P. N. 
Zammit, O.P. (Institutum Pontificium ‘ Angelicum ’). 


This is the first and introductory volume of what we hope 
will be a complete presentation of a Thomist Moral Philosophy, 
divided into general and special ethics. The first instalment is 
a successful achievement, inasmuch as it has separated the 
purely philosophical arguments of St. Thomas from his theo- 
logy, and presented them in clear outline. We are promised to 
be furnished subsequently with the doctrine of Aristotle on 
special ethical questions, as interpreted by Aquinas. The very 
apt citations and references to passages of St. Thomas, not 
otherwise easily discoverable by the student, are calculated to 
afford most valuable assistance, and show the coherence of the 
Thomist system. For those acquainted with the writings of St. 
Thomas nothing very new will be found in these pages, but 
with a little more expansion in future editions, something more 
than a simple manual for beginners will be provided. (A.F.) 


CHILDREN OF THE LANTERN. By Lamplighter. Illustrated by 
Robin. (Burns Oates and Washbourne; 3/6.) 
Here is the conscientious Godmother’s perfect Christmas 


present. Lamplighter introduces the reader to a group of child- 
ren between the ages of four and eleven, who attend ‘ lantern 
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lessons’ at her convent in Rome. The godchild will love these 
delightful children, whose comments and questions enliven the 
lessons, from four year old Christopher, who brought his best 
beloved teddy bear to the crib, for the poor children, but couldn't 
carry through his sacrifice and went home, looking rather red, 
with his teddy bear tucked under his arm; to Paddy, with the 
bass voice, who announced that he preferred black babies to 
white ones, and was praying for a black baby brother, and 
when all the other children laughed at him simply said, ‘ Well, 
I am.’ 

And the parent or teacher will bless the Lamplighter for the 
religious instruction so admirably conveyed through pictures, 
questions, and the comments of the children themselves. The 
book, simple as it seems, is really a lesson in pedagogy, and a 
careful study of it, and of the appendix of lesson notes, should 
be of immense value to anyone who has to take in hand that 
most exacting work of teaching religion to children. Only those 
who have tried to do it will fully appreciate the gifts and experi- 
ence which this book represents. 

‘ Robin ’ is at her best in the graceful line drawings of children 
which adorn the text. (M.A.B.) 


SERMON MaTTER FOR A YEAR. By the Rev. Aloysius Roche, 
(Sands ; 5/-.) 

Speaking largely, books of sermons intended for re-preaching 
do not justify themselves; it is almost impossible for one man 
to reproduce another’s discourse with conviction or profit. If 
Fr. Roche escapes from this generalization, it is because (though 
he gives merely fifty-two of his sermons ‘ which have been 
preached many times’) he has to a large extent succeeded in 
his aim of offering ‘ as much matter and as little manner as 
possible.’ There is certainly abundance of very good matter, 
well interspersed with helpful quotations from authors known 
and unknown. We repeat, however, that the many priests who 
will find this book useful will best profit by using it to start 
their own thought while they resolutely restrain the natural 
temptation to find ready-made sermons in it. (O.P.) 


A Primer oF Prayer. By Joseph McSorley. (Longmans, 
Green ; New York ; $1.25.) 


There are many simple God-fearing and God-loving souls 
who will be glad of this book. Every page of its quiet wisdom 
calls ‘ the highways and byeways ’ into the King’s banquet room 
of prayer. Nowadays any suggestion of a life of prayer will 
strike many souls as a frightening invitation to go from light 
into the outer darkness, But there is nothing frightening about 
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this little Primer of Prayer—except perhaps its price; which 
will place it beyond the means of many whe would wish to profit 
by its wisdom. (V.McN.) 


Tue SMALL Person’s Mass Book. 

Tue SMALL PERSON’S CONFESSION AND COMMUNION BOOK. 
Arranged by Cecily Hallack, Illustrated by Dom Pedro 
Subercaseaux-Errazuriz, O.S.B. (Macmillan ; 1/6 each.) 

These twin volumes are the most attractive and perhaps the 
most useful prayer books for small folk that we have yet seen. 

They do not look like the conventional prayer-book, but rather 

more like the conventional picture-book. The prayers are 

simple, natural and well-arranged (except that pages 28 and 30 

in the Mass Book should be transposed). Opposite each page 

of letter-press is an appropriate picture, artistically conceived, 
well drawn, prettily coloured. In type, paper and binding the 
volumes are worthy of the usual high standard set by the pub- 
lishers. These two books will make a splendid Christmas 
present for God-children. (H.) 


Don Joun or Austria, by Margaret Yeo (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6), is in a direct line of succession from the study of Isabella 
of Spain by Philip Walsh. There are the same bold lines of 
characterization, the same free play of the imagination, the 
same brightly-coloured prose. It is only natural that at times 
this method should fail to render the half-tones of a fully 
Renaissance Spain and the almost conscious subtlety of the 
Spanish Habsburgs. There is a simplified study of Philip II, 
and the estimate of Don John would probably not be accepted 
by many students of the period ; an idealized portrait—the ideal 
is hardly that of his time. It is doubtful if so marked an 
anachronism as a crusader would have met with such wide 
appreciation in the sixteenth century courts ; the true parallel to 
Don John of Austria would seem to have been the Earl of 
Essex. In contrast there are admirable miniatures of the 
Marques de los Velez and the Marques de Mondejar, perhaps 
precisely because the great landowners in the south still repre- 
sented an earlier simpler tradition. There are a few slight 
errors, the statement that Dr. Sanders was a Jesuit (p. 272), the 
description of Tunis (p. 267), the age of Don Alvaro de Bazan 
(p. 93). But as a whole the standard of accuracy in detail is 
notably high, and the work is of sustained vitality. (G.M.) 


ACCOMPANIMENTS TO PLAINSONG FOR ScHoots. Part Il, By H. 
P. Allen. (Rushworth & Dreaper ; 6/- paper, 8/- cloth.) 

Mr. Allen has undertaken the necessary, if ungrateful, task 

of providing accompaniments for this excellent little book : un- 
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grateful, because of the divergent views that exist concerning 
the thorny problem of chant accompaniment. These arrange. 
ments have the merit of simplicity, and school teachers will find 
them easy yet adequate. There are, however, some points that 
call for criticism. Surely the Solesmes method of treating 
‘ feminine ’ endings is more satisfactory rhythmically than Mr, 
Allen’s. Again, the effect is ugly when the bass part moves 
backwards and forwards in tones: e.g. p. 22, line 2. Similarly 
the D minor chord is out of place in the second line of the 
Lauda Sion, and the same might be said of the use of the first 
inversion of the F major chord which occurs in these two lines, 
Sevenths and thirds are not always employed with discretion. 
Attention must be called, however, to the Alleluia verse of the 
mass of Christ the King, which contains some very nice writing, 
Those who have tried their hand at writing accompaniments 
will appreciate the difficulties which beset the harmonizer of 
plainsong. These few criticisms do not detract from the sub- 
stantial value and real usefulness of Mr. Allen’s work. (R.W.) 


Mopern PuB.icity, 1934-5. (The Studio, Ltd.; 7/6 wrappers, 
10/6 cloth.) 

Not long ago ‘ Art’ and ‘ Advertising’ could not be men- 
tioned in the same breath, and talk of the ‘ art of the poster’ 
was thought an eccentricity of cranks. Since then Mr. Roger 
Fry has shown pretty conclusively that Advertisement has been 
the, chief stimulus of all the great Art of history ; and Mr. Eric 
Gill has recently written: ‘ Art which is not propaganda is 
simply aesthetics and is consequently entirely the affair of cul- 
tured connoisseurs . . . . For me, all art is propaganda.’ We 
are now less disinclined to seek the best examples of contem- 
porary talent in The Studio Ltd.’s examples of Modern Publicity 
—and this year, at least, we are not disappointed—for in a 
commercial age it is precisely there that we should expect to 
find it. Mr. Gill has also said : ‘ It is high time that modern art 
became propaganda for social justice instead of propaganda for 
the flatulent and decadent ideals of bourgeois capitalism.’ That 
is why Modern Publicity may be especially commended to our 
readers : it is at once humbling and stimulating. The children of 
mammon are wiser in their generation.... (H.G.) 


THe SincLE Woman: A MeEpicat Stupy 1n SEx EDuCATION. 
By R. L. Dickinson and L. Beam. (Williams and Norgate, 
Ltd., and Balliére, Tindall and Cox; 23/-.) 


An American doctor, who, from the case histories of a life- 
time, published in 1932 A Thousand Marriages, a Medical Study 
of Sex Adjustment, has now analysed 1,068 records of single 
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women. College women from the ages of 25 to 45, working in 
the professions, make up the bulk of the patients, many of whom 
were observed for long periods. Some 350 sex case histories 
are considered, and balanced by control groups of 300 and 428 
cases without sex histories. The notes of many cases are given 
in detail, but the tone is journalistic; and, despite painstaking 
classification, few facts of value emerge. It is, however, sur- 
prising to learn that in the United States there are more single 
men than single women in all age groups up to 75. The author 
is professedly more interested in the general drift of his re- 
searches than in any particular conclusions. It is difficult 
to see what good purpose can be fulfilled by such a book, which 
has no concern with morality or the purpose of life, and which 
lays an inevitable stress on abnormality. (J.L.) 


Le Pere pes Precueurs. By Claude Just, O.P. (Desclée de 
’ Brouwer ; 8 frs.) 


The Dominican Hand is reaching towards the Drop Curtain 
.. . here is another drama to be included in the publications 
of La Vie Spirituelle. Technically, this is not a drama, for it 
is almost devoid of action (except in the altogether admirable 
Fourth Act, Le Repas des Anges) and has no plot. Fr. Just 
has given us certain glimpses of St. Dominic full of dramatic 
promise but without cohesion. It is as though he were offering 
us his notes for a drama rather than a completed play ; incidents, 
such as the Perfect’s attack on St. Dominic in Act II, are left 
unfinished; other, like the dispersal of the brethren, end with- 
out beginning. Fr. Just’s simple suggestions for scenery are 
good. (H.D.C.P.) 


THE Pope FROM THE GHETTO: THE LEGEND OF THE FAMILY OF 
Pier Leone. By Gertrude von le Fort; translated by 
Conrad M. R. Bonacina. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


Material for a great story. But in spite of good characteriza- 
tion and some occasional powerful passages the book is made 
tedious by the mannered style, especially the incessant rubrics. 
Fondness for the supernatural paradox is not absent (‘ My son, 
justice exists only in hell’), nor are infelicities in the English. 
As illustrative of defects : 


‘The women of the Jews relate : 

In those days Trophdea began to bloom like a rose of Sion .. . 

Trophdea to Hannah Naemi: ‘‘What do I look like, Auntie 
dear? Am I beautiful, or am I not?....” 


This was the second time that Trophdea asked what something 
looked like.’ (L.S.G.V.) 
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THe Demon 1n THE House. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 7/6.) 


Oh, good for you, Mrs, Thirkell—as the hero would say— 
for these short stories of Tony Morland, that engaging vexa- 
tious twelve-year-old who has already appeared in High Rising 
(now issued at 3/6). He is joined by another achievement of 
nature and art, his friend Master Wesendonck, while behind 
them is Stoker the cook. ‘ I used to do a bit of biking myself, 
When I was a girl I did. Round the Victoria Park, you’ve no 
idea, Daisy they used to call me at home, out of the song, you 
know—A Bicycle Made For Two, I'd need a bicycle made for 
two to carry me nowadays,’ Stoker said with a music-hall wink. 
‘ Tricycle’s more my style. Always try a tricycle before you buy 
a bicycle, as the saying is. Well, I’ll do an extra lot of pan- 
cakes for to-night. Master Tony will need something after tea 
at the Vicarage. Grocer’s cake as likely as not.’ (T.G.) 


The keystone to the Catholic Truth Society’s Studies in 
Comparative Religion is set by Fr. C. C. Martindale in his 
masterly and beautiful Jesus OF NAZARETH. Professor de la 
Vallée Poussin contributes an almost too scholarly study of 
Bupputsm to the same series. Among other twopenny 
pamphlets from the same Society are two which mark a new 
and very opportune departure in tract-case literature : MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, ITS CAUSES, PREVENTION AND TREATMENT, by Dr. 
Mildred Macgowan, and THe CASE AGAINST STERILISATION, by 
Dr. Letitia Fairfield. Both these cognate subjects are faced 
with a frankness which has hitherto been unusual in Catholic 
writings for popular consumption. 


THE PLAY 


There is a passage in Oliver Wendell Holmes in which he 
says that when John and Thomas are talking together it is hard 
for them to come to real agreement, since there is bound to be 
so much confusion between the six of them. For there is John 
as he sees himself, John as Thomas sees him, and the real John; 
Thomas as he sees himself, Thomas as John sees him and the 
real Thomas. In the same way, modern psychologists distin- 
guish between the persona, the man as he believes himself to be, 
and the personality, as he is to others. It is with this fascina- 
ting problem of personality that Pirandello is continually 
wrestling. What is the real self? How much is reflection of 
environment, how much projected illusion, how much created 
by the illusions of others? In so far as he raises these and 
kindred problems, Pirandello’s plays are profoundly interesting, 
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but in his attempt to solve them, he gives stones for bread. 
Influenced at second hand by the Idealism fashionable in 
Italy, he declares that everything is what you believe it to be, 
neither more nor less. But though this is nonsense enough, it 
is no more possible to dismiss Pirandello on this account than 
it is to dismiss Shaw, whose work is founded on just as anarchic 
and shallow a philosophy. The two indeed have much in com- 
mon. Both are essentially cerebral; for both the dynamism of 
drama lies more in ideas than in the characters, and both, as 
playwrights, are consummate masters of their craft. As You 
Desire Me, now playing at the Royalty, is not my favourite of 
Pirandello’s plays. Henry IV, the study of deliberate escape 
into a world of unreality, or Clothing the Naked, in which a 
wretched girl is stripped of all the illusions she has woven round 
herself, and at the end, can only die, rest on sounder founda- 
tions. Elma, who lost her memory in the horrors of war in- 
vasion, is acclaimed by Bruno and his family as his lost wife 
Lucia. If all believe her so, and she herself, studying Lucia’s 
diaries, lives herself into Lucia’s part, will not she really be 
Lucia? Common sense answers no. But nevertheless, the play 
is well worth seeing. It holds attention throughout—Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson must be acclaimed for her fine playing 
of so complex a part—and touches on many points of interest 
that call for discussion after the curtain has fallen. (B.B-C.) 


GRAMOPHONE 


Thackeray, Carlyle, and now Jew Siiss have formed our image 
of a typical eighteenth-century German prince. But Leopold of 
Anhalt-Cothen and Christian Ludwig of Brandenburg also were 
representatives of their class. If they campaigned in jackboots 
for the Emperor against the Turk, or sea-sick with their men 
were transported here and there in English ships to serve the 
Whigs, at least they spent some of their pay on music : music 
spacious, discreet, patterned and gay. The Margrave at whose 
command Bach wrote the Sixth Brandenburg Concerto had a 
taste both sensitive and trained (LY 6099-6100, played in the 
Bach manner by a section—violas, violoncellos, double-basses, 
with continuo—of the Berlin Philharmonic under Melichar). 
The lightness and polish of Schlagobers, by Richard Strauss 
(LY 6098), may correct another image of the German soul : the 
Whipped Cream Waltz, the Entry of the Princess Pralinée— 
what titles ! Comparatively unknown, Mahler still awaits a wel- 
come in this country; a song of his must come backed by a 
Tchaikovsky (PO 5105 ; Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, contralto). Richard 
Hayward sings two ballads without nonsense in good Ulster 
style, Nancy Till and ‘did she everr return? no she neverr 
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returned’ (F 5238). Nellie Wallace is an old music-hall 

favourite, and The Blasted Oak (F 5227) is one of her most 

famous songs, though not the funniest by a long chalk. Ambrose 

and His Orchestra play modern dance-music with more suavity 

than many (F 5245, a tango foxtrot, is a fair specimen). 

(Key. Decca Polydor : LY series, 3/6; PO series, 2/6. Decca: F series, 1/6.) 
TL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ALLEN anD Unwin: Art as Experience, John Dewey (16/-). 

Bioup et Gay: Fondements d’une culture chrétienne, Henri Davenson 
(Frs. 20). 

Burns, Oates: The Catholic Diary 1935 (1/6 cloth, 2/6 leather); The 
Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost, Bede Jarrett, O.P. (2/6); The 
Franciscan Message to the World, Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., trans. 
and adapted by H. L. Hughes (7/6); Voodooism in Music and Other 
Essays, Sir Richard Terry (3/6); The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, 
Vol. I., Jules Lebreton, S.J., Tr. Francis Day (10/6); Charles, Ninth 
Duke of Marlborough : Tributes Ly Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill 
and C. C. Martindale, S.J. (8d.) 

CassEtt: Stages on the Road, Sigrid Undset (7/6). 

C.T.S.: Presbyterianism, W. E. Orchard (2d.) and other pamphlets. 


ConstaBLE: A Desert Journey, E. French, M. Cable and F. French (7/6); 
Stars were Born, Barbara Lucas (7/6). 

Davigs (Peter): Charlemagne, Douglas Woodruff (5/-). 

DesaLee pe Brouwer (Paris): Dieu Soleil des esprits, Regis Jolivet (Frs. 
12); La Maison de Dieu, Renée Zeller (Frs. 5); Sainte Thérése de 
Lisieux, Jacqueline Vincent (Frs. 10). 

Jacguemoup (Geneva): Aprés quatre cents ans, Mgr. M. Besson (Swiss 
frs. 3.50). 

Oxrorp University Press: European Civilization, Its Origin and Develop. 
men, in seven volumes. Vol. I. Prehistoric Man and Earliest known 
Societies, by Several Contributors (25/-; seven volumes, £6 6s. od.) 

PgpLer AND SEWELL (Ditchling Common): The Akathistos Hymn, Tr. with 
Foreword by Vincent McNabb, O.P., historical and liturgical notes by 
Donald Attwater, T.O.S.D. (10/6). 

Prrman (Sir Isaac): A Guide to Poetry, R. L. Mégroz (5/-). 

Putnam: The Way of Simplicity, W. E. Orchard, D.D. (5/-). 

SueEep AND Warp : Sanctity, Violet Clifton (5/-) ; In Search of Mosart, Henri 
Ghéon (15/-); Virgil, Father of the West, Theodor Haecker (2/6); Sir 
Thomas More, Christopher Hollis (5/-). 

S.P.C.K.: The Idea of the Supernatural, L. V. Lester-Garland (5/-); The 
Church of God, An Anglo-Russian Symposium by Members of the 
Guild of St. Alban and St. Gergius (7/6). 

A Selection of these books will be reviewed in due course. 
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